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is in convention this week at Cleveland. American Agriculturist’s frontispiece portrays a number of the officers of the association and chairmen cf yy, 
committees. In the upper row of faces, beginning at the left, is Sec Frank I. Lukens; in the center is Pres Martin Kingman, and next on the right J. SW 
Harley Bradley. In the lower row, at the left, is James Deering, member executive committee ; chairman of the executive committee, F. E. Myers, \" ~af 


Treas R. H. Foos. See Page 340. P wd 
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Decidedly Uneven Apple Yield. 


The apple crop, now generally har- 

ted, is moderate in bulk and very 
unevenly distributed Latest Ivice 
to American Agriculturist, received 
Within the past fe days When harvest 
us Well along toward completion, do 
not materially affect our reports print- 
ed week bys week this fall. AS 1le? 
outlined there are serious shortages 
in the West and southwest, made up 
in part by good elds in Michigan, 
New York, Pennsy! nia and New Eng- 
lind, This require the shifting of a 
lot of fruit from surplus states in the 
eust to make up deticiencies in the 
wirehouses of the central west. 

The apple crop of 1903 will approxi 
mite 36,000,000 barrels, or considerably 
less than a year ago Thi estimate 1 
made up from most carefully considered 
returns from American Agriculturist’s 
special correspondents in every com- 
mercial apple section east of the Rocky 
mountains, other important testimony 
also given due consideration These 
returns have bee thered during the 
past fortnight, and at a time when 
every day counted in the development 
of apple orchards at eve of harvest. 
Itenving directly on this is the fact of 
notably good weather throughout the 
first half of October for maturing and 
coloring fruit on the trees. This may 
hive effeet on the crop not rnible 
at time some of our reports were made 
out, serving to increase the julk some- 
what, compared with the figures print- 
ed in accompanying table. 

WHERE THE SURPLUB IS FOUND. 

Th progress of the crop, both west 
ind east, has been outlined frequently 
in these pages, and a study of the 
tabi here presented will afford fur- 
ther light on the distribution and 
movement. New York has far and 
Wav the best crop of any of the states, 
and is being drawn upon very largely 
for supplies to place in winter storage 
heavy shipments being made to west- 
ern sections 

Pennsylvania has liberal crop in 
tonnage but the quality is not as 
uniferm in New York, and it 
will cut less figure in the markets. 
Michigan is harvesting a liberal crop 
of apples, somewhat uneven in qaulity, 
vet show ing a good surplus for storage 
purposes. The New England crop. is 
quite irregular, good in Maine, where 
harvest is now in progress, but with 
decided shortages in many important 
reas elsewhere. This practically em- 
braces the territory having any con- 
siderable surplus available for winter 


markets, 


WksTERN CROP POOREST IN YEARS, 


The yield in the west is ex- 
tremely poor, Following a_ brilliant 
promise early in the spring. climatic 


conditions proved most trying, and the 


jAdgatment Indiana, Towa und M?* ine 
rota indifferent vutturn. 

Perhaps the greatest surprises are 
found in the southwest, where apple 
orchaurding « a commercial scale has 
in recent veurs assumed such impor- 
tant propertions The crop is a prac- 
tical fail in Arkansas, Kansas, 
much of Missouri, Nebraska and south- 
ern towa. The change from early ex- 

llent promise to a final most meager 
crop of indifferent quality is most dis- | 
couraging specially to orchardists 
Arkansas, Missouri and westward. 
Buyers who ordinarily secure needed 
supplies from the sections indicated 
find a remarkably small amount of 
sound winter fruit and are obliged to 
ecure supplies east Chicago. 

tHE ATTITUDE OF BUYERS. 

The cro whole ripened unu- 
sually early in many of the northern 
tates, so that barreling has been in 
progress for some time, as shown in 
our crop nd market reports each 
week, bearing directly upon the situa- 
tion in the interior. City buyers, ware- 
house men and speculators generally 
have been inclined to take hold rather 
sparingly for winter storage. This 
partly because many of them lost 
money a year ago, insisting that they 
must recoup some of these losses the 
present season: magnifying the good 
crop in New York and a few othgy 
states, and minimizing the failure iff 
much of the west and southwest. Prices 
at the orchards have covered a wide | 
runge this fall, $2 to $2.25 per barrel 
for fine Baldwin, Greening, King, Spy, 
etc, in New York and New’ England, 
downward to $1 to $1.25 or even less 
for ordinary or faulty fruit in the 
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200 183 
198 124 
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last three 
Other Tota) 
241 2,543 
29 891 
5S 1,414 
119 1,343 
82 1,282 
101 914 
210 382,920 
17 751 
23 «1,438 
3 175 
10 1,204 
26 = =61,450 
1 451 
14 668 
64 1,407 
18 608 
3 808 
24 885 
17 769 
= &2 
13 396 

- 239 
95 1,329 


rap- 


at prices around $1.75 to $2 in the coun- 









final outturn is one of the smallest and try. Where there is a 
most unsatisfactory in a number of shortage, our correspondents 
vears. Illinois has a most meager and disposition to hold a 
inferior crop; Wisconsin some good or- The export trade from the 
chards, but in the main a great disap- [To Page 334.] 
Apple Crop of 1903 in Barrels, by States, with Comparisons, 
1903 1902 1901 1900 *1899 
Miine wee wceceeese 1,500,000 1,200,000 570,000 950,000 474,000 
New arene 800,000 900,000 $50,000 1,200,000 659.000 
Vermont : 500,000 600,000 375,000 760,000 392,000 
Massuchuse tts. 450,000 1,650,000 $25,000 1,100,000 1,008,000 
Connecticut “Pe 450,000 720,000 tof 000 980.000 1,236,000 
New York.......- 6,600 200 6,250,000 2. 450,000 7,300,600 & 037.000 
Pennsylvania 4,200,000 3,500,000 1,400,000 5,500,000 8,020,000 
Oyhio : . Mere » 700,000 3,500,000 1.500.000 6,550,000 6,872,000 
Michigan 3,600,000 2.800.000 1.900000 3,800,000 2 977.000 
Indiana 1,200,000 1,400,000 1,250,000 2.100.000 - 3.000 
Illinois 1,000,000 2? 100,000 1,150,000 2 140.000 9 000 
lowa S00 C00 1,250,000 900,000 850,000 3.000 
Missouri §00 000 1,900,000 © 450.000 » 950,000 2 165.000 
ArkKansius ‘ 250,000 7AD.000 950,000 1,000,000 937.000 
Ki insits 00,000 900,000 1,150,000 1.1°0,000 1,071,000 
California 1,200,000 1,100,000 1.200.000 1.290.000 1.162.000 
(ther 9.350.000 13,500,000 850,009 18,160,000 16,481,000 
Total .. .. 35,800,000 44,220,000 26,970,000 56,820,000 58,466,000 


Fi der: iL census returns, 
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385,000 
928,000 





200,000 
680,000 
.899,000 


631,000 


.238,000 


551,000 
829,000 


7,701,000 


comparative 
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reasonable time. 
United States 
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RIFLE @ PISTOL CARTRIDGES. 


* It’s the shots that hit that count. ” 
Rifle and Pistol Cartridges in all calibers hit, that is, 
they shoot accurately and strike a good, hard, pene- 
trating blow. This is the kind of cartridges you will get, 
if you insist on having the time-tried Winchester make. 
ALL DEALERS SELL WINCHESTER MAKE OF 


Winchester 


CARTRIDGES. 














Maple Sugar Makers 


ntiqnated spouts 
is the value of 2 nels wand 


Assuming that 400 trees with a 


with the Grimm Spout produce 1050 pounds, What 
400 Grim Spouts. The cain is guaranteed. Freight 
Samples Free. G. H. GRIMM, Rutland, Vt. 


Use the CRIMM ap lil 


Remove no Sark from the Tree 


prod s 





MONTMORENGY and WINDSOR i390 8 


Dausvil 
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clean and lasts long. 
It’s one of many pat 
terns (vou probably 
recognize it) of famous 


FREEMAN 


Corn Shellers. 


Our little book shows and describes 
themall., Write forit. Windmills, Feed Q 
Cutters, Wood Saws, ete., shipped 
straight from factory. Ask for catalog 104 





‘am 
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(\s. Freeman & Sons Mfg. Co., 


Racine, Wisconsin. 


DDS & vo oO 


Fodder 
Shredder 


Warranted to 
= green or 
y fodder in 
best shape for 
feeding. Snapper rolls to re- 
move ears, if wanted ; adjust- 
able knives take up wear. 
Will outlastany other. Fully 
scribed in our free eata- @& 
logue, which includes drag 
and circular saws, swee p and tread powers, ensilage 
eutters and carriers, mills, etc. Address Dept. X 


SMALLEY MFC. CO. Manitowoc, Wis. 





100i FARMER l00h 


Do You Measure Vp To It? 


Uf it’s dragging, and you feel you 
are not abreast of the times, our corre- 
spondence courses, the _ practical 
scbool in your home, will lift you up. 


We do the work of the 
Best Agricultural Colleges. 


Courses prepered by men like Prefs. P.C.lol- 
den,W. J. Kennedy and Dr. A. T. Peters. 
Judging, feeding , breeding of livestock, veter- 
nary science, soiling, farm crops, drainage, 
fertilizing , thorouvhly taught. For the coming 
farmer and the one now here, all ages. Full 
“dans 10 free bovklet, “The 100% Farmer.” 


) Correspondence Agricultural College, 
440 Nebraska Street. Sioux City, Lowa. 
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The Speedy Mill | 


| Easy rupning, grinding @l! feeds, grains to 
busked or unhusked corp. 


(KELL Yeuincing Mills 


o-") Break, crush, grind—one process, 
Double breakers, d« le burrs. Ip 
| four sizes. Ask for free catalogue. 


THE O. S. KELLY CO, 
a. 













A IDE 9: 5. Oh 
pon working all the frat Fr 
into arta roduct. Cider for M 

instanee. If good, clear and pure it = . 
_ we rad 4 sai i st is 
AYORAULIC op 
Made in varying sizes; hand power,- 
Get our gros eaioleges before you buy, 

gy P MFG. CO, 7 
3 Main St. Mt, Gilead, Chto. — 












HORSE POWERS 


Threshing Machines. Wood Saw Machines. 
GET THE BEST. Horse Powers for cnt 
two, or three horses, for ng Wood Saws 


Threshing Machines, } nsilage Cutters, etc. 
w ho areintereste: 
W vod Saws, « 


orse Power 
Vhreshing Ma- 
chines and Fn. 
silage Cut. 
ters are 
vited 
write for 
filty-pag 
pamphiet 
S =— It's fre 
A. W. ORAY'S SONS, Pat. and Sole Mfrs, 
P.@. Bex 8 Middletown Springs, Vt. 


ARROW BRAND* 


b 








ort _ ‘ 


“hoor ING 
ean be 


en m 
Buildings or 
— ds | y 
ASPHALT READY ROOFING CO.,s fan te 


SO Pine Street, New Vork. 

















DIRECT FROM 
UY YOURTREES GROWER 
Full Line. Best Stock, Low Prices, 


GROVER NURSERY C0., scamnuan, Y. 
ee TREES SUCCEED WHERE 





irgest Nursery OTHERS F All 
Fruit Bock Fre Re {78 years’ exp . 


STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N, Y «3 Ete 





wer, forall 8 


Hand or pu »f0 kind 
FAN MILLS::: Harder Mfg Co., 
Cobleskill, N.Y. 








GINSENG 


A Phenomenal Industry 


In hardly any other crop have the 
been such rapid strides ithin the pas 
decade as in ginseng ilture FOR- 
TUNES HAVE BEEN MADE with t 
investment of but litthe money and t) 
use of no more land than lies waste 
On almost every farm. Nuturally so 
extraviigant statements huve gone « 
as to the profits of this crop, wh 
those who intend to become in any way 
interested in it would do well to co 
sider carefully and inform themselves 
of the actual facts as given bv a dis 
interested «authority who has studi: 
the subject from every point of view. 


GINSENG 


Its Cult'vation, Harvesting, Marketing 


and Market Value, by M. G. Kains, 
gives thorouv} up-to-d te 
information out thing pertain- 
ing to this lustry and will be wort 
many times its cost to anyone jinter- 
ested i Illustrated, 5x7 inches, 144 
pages, cloth. Price, postpaid, 60 cent 


/ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 Lafayette Place, New York 
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American Agriculturist 


«FARM * MARKETS « GARDEN « HOME « 


“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingten. 


Volume 72 
Home»Grown Dairy Foods for Winter Use. 


Cc. B. LANE, NEW JERSEY EXPERIMENT STATION, 





.HE QUESTION may be asked, 
why should silage form the 
basis of the winter ration? The 
principal reasons may be briefly 
mentioned as follows: (1) It 





age of summer. (2) It is prepared for use at 
small cost, the average cost of harvesting, cut- 
ting and storing at the New Jersey station for 
the past seven years amounted practically to 
$1 per ton. (3) It requires comparatively small 
space for storage. (4) It is ready for imme- 
diate use, and requires but little labor to place 
it before the animals. (5) There is little loss, 
either from decomposition or waste. The 
amount from both of these sources at the New 
Jersey station during the past seven years has 
not exceeded 5 per 
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peas were preserved alone being almost entirely 
absent in the mixture. This combination of 
crops proved a valuable ration. 

If silage, then, is taken for the basis of our 
winter ration, what shall be added to make it 
complete? Commercial feeds are expensive, in 
fact, in the past few years many of them have 
been too high priced for the dairyman, who is 
wholesaling his milk for 2% to 3 cents per 
quart, to use with profit. There are many crops 
which can be grown and made into hay, viz, 
alfalfa, crimson clover, oats-and peas, cowpeas 
and soy beans, which are rich in that impor- 
tant nutrient, protein, and which will, in a 
large measure, take the place of fine feeds in 
balancing a ration. It might not be out of 
place here to discuss the question of the sub- 
stitution of the home-grown foods for pur- 
chased foods and give some practical results. 

Alfalfa is a leading crop for forage in summer 
and hay in winter. It can be _ successfully 
grown in the chief dairy sections of the state, 


No 17 


ration composed of 13 pounds alfalfa hay and 
30 pounds corn silage proved both practical 
and economical when fed in comparison with 
a ration containing 30 pounds corn silage, 5 
pounds mixed hay, 6 pounds wheat bran and 5 
pounds dried brewers’ grains. In the latter 
ration, over two-thirds of the protein was pur- 
chased. Milk was produced from the home- 
grown ration for two-thirds that of the feed 
ration. The cost of milk per hundred was 55.9 
cents, against 83.9 cents for the feed ration. 
Further, the gain from feeding the home- 
grown ration, when milk is worth $1 per hun- 
dred, amounted to $1.99 per cow per month. 
On the basis of this experiment, when mixed 
hay (timothy and clover), sells for $16 per ton, 
amd when wheat bran costs $26 per ton, and 
dried brewers’ grains $20 per ton (as was the 
case when the experiment was made), alfalfa 
hay is worth $24.52 per ton as a substitute for 
mixed hay, wheat bran and dried _ brewers’ 
grains fed in the proportion indicated in the 
ration. On this 
basis, the average 





cent of the silage 
stored. The waste 
from feeding 
dried corn stover 
or corn fodder 
frequently ex- 
ceeds 25 per cent: 
(6) More milk 
can be produced 
from .silage than 
from dried fod- 
ders. Twelve per 
cent more milk 
was produced at 
this station from 
corn fodder made 
into silage than 
from corn fodder 
preserved dry; 
the fodder being 
taken from the 
field in both 
cases. For these 
reasons the _ silo 
is regarded as al- 
most a necessity 
in modern dairy- 
ing. 

Indian corn is 
better adapted 
than any other 
crop for the silo, 
and is the main silage crop in our coun- 
try. We have had experience at the New 
Jersey station with storing some _ other 
crops, including soy beans, cowpeas and a com- 
bination of cowpeas and corn, both being sown 
in the same drill and cut with a corn harvester. 
There was no difficulty experienced in preserv- 
ing cowpeas and soy beans in the silo. The 
loss due to decay on the top of the silage was, 
however, somewhat greater than in the case of 
corn. Silage made from these plants has a very 
penetrating and somewhat disagreeable odor. 
Careful observation, however, did not show 
that this silage imparted any disagreeable flavor 
to the milk, or had any unfavorable effect upon 
its keeping quality. Milk produced from soy 
bean silage kept perfectly sweet for four days 
in spring water at a temperature of 48 degrees. 
The milk was tested by three persons, and all 
pronounced it a first-class article. The com- 
bination of corn and cowpeas made an excellent 
sélage, the disagreeable odor present when cow- 





three to five crops being secured in one season. 
One acre at this station produced an average 
of 22 tons of green forage per year (equivalent 
to 5.5 tons of hay), for the four years following 
seeding. This crop, whether it is desired for 
forage or hay, should be cut just before full 
bloom, as it contains more nutriment at this 
time, besides being better for the subsequent 
crops. The value of the hay depends much 
upon the method and the care used in curing 
it. Alfalfa cannot be cured in the manner that 
hay is usually handled, After cutting, it should 
be allowed to lie in the swath only long enough 
to become well wilted, when it should be raked 
into windrows, where it mey be left a few 
hours before being put into cocks. The hay 
should be allowed to remain in the cocks until 
cured, which usually requires two or three 
days, and then hauled to the barn without fur- 
ther handling. 

In an experiment conducted in January and 
February, 1902, at this station, a home-grown 


product of an acre 
of alfalfa per year 
for the four years 
following seeding, 
which we have 
stated was 5.5 
tons of hay, 
would be worth 
$134.86. 

Crimson clover 
is another valua- 
ble plant for the 
diaryman in this 
section of the 
country and when 
made into hay it 
supplies a palata- 
ble food that can 
be substituted for 
commercial feeds 
to good advan- 
tage. It is one of 
the most useful 
of our forage 
crops from. the 
standpoints of 
yield, composi- 
tion, cost and the 
ease with which 





SOY BEANS AS GROWN ON NEW JERSEY EXPERIMENT STATION FARM oe 


cured. It may be 
seeded at the rate of 12 to 15 pounds per acre 
in corn at the last cultivation, or after a crop 
of potatoes, without interfering with regular 
rotations. The yield of hay will range from 
one to three tons per acre. The method of 
curing should be similar to that described for 
alfalfa. 

In an experiment conducted here, a home- 
grown ration composed of 16.4 pounds of crim- 
son clover hay and 30 pounds of corn silage 
was fed in comparison with a ration composed 
of 5 pounds mixed hay, 6 pounds wheat bran, 
5 pounds dried brewers’ grains, and 30 pounds 
corn silage. The home-grown ration proved a 
practicable one from the feeder’s standpoint, re- 
ducing the cost of milk 18.3 cents per 100. 
Stated in another form, the gain from feeding 
this home-grown ration over the feed ration 
amounted to $1.10 per cow per month. Further, 
on the basis of this experiment, when wheat 
bran costs $26 per ton, as was the case at the 


[To Page 340.] 
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Hotbeds for Growing Plants—ll. 
« IRVING C. SMITH, WISCONSIN. 
{Concluded from October 10.] 

If you have prepared your bed properly it 
will be ready for seed in three to five days, when 
it will be steaming freely. Take quilts off and 
remove only a few sash at a time, to avoid 
loss of heat. With a six-tined fork shake up 
the ground thoroughly, and it should be a loose 
mellow bed in just the right condition for seeds 
to start quickly and grow rapidly. Rake finely 
and evenly. 

A marker similar to a wooden hay rake, only 
instead of teeth put little boat shaped runners 
4 inches apart, is convenient to make rows even- 
ly, and % inch Sow the seed, smooth 
over the rows to cover, a little with a 
handled board 1 by 2 feet; or sow seed broad- 
cast without rows, rake lightly and press, cover 
with sash and quilts and seed is ready to grow. 
It is give light before plants 
appear. In three to five days plants will begin 
to break ground. Extreme care must be taken 
at this time and on, or you may lose all yoyr 
work in a few hours’ time. The plants should 
have all the light possible, so the quilts must 
be taken off in the morning as soon as the 
sun gets on the beds if not very cold, but if 
down to zero or below, it may be necessary to 
wait until 9 or 10 o'clock before uncovering. If 
sun is bright the glass will gather sufficient 
heat to be safe even at 20 to 39 degrees below 
zero. Often frost will begin forming on the 
underside of glass almost immediately after it 
is exposed, but this is not necessarily danger- 
ous, as it will soon disappear when the sun is 
warm. 

The temperature at the middle of the bed, 
with the thermometer bulb just off the ground 
and facing the sun, may range from 70 to 90 in 
the day time, with a morning temperature down 
to 40 or 50. Should it run down to very nearly 
the frost line it would do no-harm to most 
plants. Neither will it do harm should it run 
up to 100 to 110 for a short time, after the 
plants have made the third leaf; provided the 
bed is not dry and the sun is hot. Such heat 
from below would destroy the plants. Both of 
these extremes are on the danger line and 
should be avoided. 

To hold an even heat, it is necessary to venti- 
late some even in cold winter weather. Draw 
sash down a little from the top, but allow no 
cold draft to come in at the bottom side. As 
the season advances and the air gets warm 
tilt the sash and allow a free circulation. In 
regulating temperature one must not be entire- 
ly dependent on the thermometer, but must be 
able to tell what is needed by simply raising 
a sash and putting a hand under the glass. In 
cold, bright weather, it is often necessary to 
change the ventilation a little from three to 
six times during the day. That is, from 9am 
to 3 p m, it is necessary to look over the beds 
about once every hour during the first few 
weeks of plant growth. 

Water may be given whenever plants need it. 
In cold weather it can be given only in the 
brightest part of day, by removing one sash at 
a time and then quickly water the space with 
a fine sprinkler. Water should be at about 100 
degrees. Damping off occurs when beds are too 
warm or closely covered, never in a cool, light 
bed. 

Lose no opportunity to give plants sunlight. 
On stormy days or after a heavy snow it may 
be noon before covers can be gotten off, but it 
is very important that they be taken off every 
day, if possible. Cover should be put on about 
the time frost forms on the under side of the 
glass, which indicates that the beds are cooling. 
This we want to prevent to carry over the cold 


deep. 
press 


unnecessary to 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


nights. Beds handled in this way will go safe- 
ly over 40 degrees below zero nights. 

The cultivation of hotbeds can be openly done 
in winter only on very warm days, and consists 
in weeding and stirring the soil between the 
TOWS. 

Should frost enter your beds on some cold 
night, keep the bed very close for several hours 
until the temperature rises and plants show 
whether they are alive or dead. Some of the 
more hardy plants will recover without serious 
injury, if only the leaves are frozen. Tomato, 
pepper, and very small cabbage and cauliflower 
will probably be destroyed. 

The time required to grow fine, large plants 
for field setting varies from one to three 
months, according to variety. Common vege- 
table plants require about four to six weeks. 
For successful hotbed work an ample supply 
of water is an absolute necessity. 





Making Cement Walks on the Farm. 


FRANKLIN SHULL, OHIO. 





After laying out the walk and staking it off, 
dig a trench 12 to 18 inches deep. It must 
reach a solid foundation. Fill in gravel of good 
quality, not coarse, within 4 inches of the top, 
and pack firmly; it cannot be packed too well. 
Large stones are not te be used in the bottom, 
lest the gravel should not settle among them 
until after the cementing is done, thus weak- 
ening the foundation. 

The walk is now ready for the borders. These 
are 2x4 inch scantlings laid on edge along the 

sides of the walk. Level 
=] them carefully, for their up- 
‘| per edges are to determine 
the level of the walk when 
finished. The method 
holding these in place so as 
not to interfere with the 
work is shown in Fig 1. 
the ground 8 or 10 inches 














FIG 1. 
Drive stakes into 
from the walk and nail cleats across the tops 
connecting them with the borders. 


PREPARING THB CONCRETE. * 
Next is the concrete. This is composed of 
one part cement to five or six of gravel. It is 
not essential always to maintain the exact ratio, 
but it must be thoroughly mixed. This is first 
done while dry, then water is added and the 
whole is well mixed again. 
water to be added will vary, and can be learned 
only by experience; ii may be helpful to know 
that after being well packed in the walk, the 
water, should begin to appear on the surface. 
This concrete is filled in the walk to within 
half or three-fourths of an inch of the top 
of the border, and is well packed. For reasons 
to be explained later, *weak points are made in 
the concrete at intervals of 8 or 10 feet in the 
length of the walk. These are made by placing 
thin boards crosswise between the borders when 
the concrete is put in, thus practically cutting 
the latter in two. These boards are removed 
before the concrete hardens, and dry sand is 
sprinkled in their place. 


APPLYING THE FINISHING COAT. 

The concrete should now be left to harden 
several hours. It should not, however, be fin- 
ished before the surface coat is laid, but both 
are to proceed together. However, if it is ever 
necessary to leave the concrete some time be- 
fore applying the upper coat, it can be pretty 
successfully done by first moistening the for- 
mer. The upper coat is a mortar made of one 
part cement to two of sand. This ratio must 
be maintained exactly, else the color of the walk 
will vary when dry. Mix it well while dry, 
after which water is added and the whole is 
mixed again. Here again, experience must teach 
how much water to add, but if the mortar will 


of 


The amount of* 


take a smooth surface with a trowel, and will 
stand fairly well in a heap, it is of about the 
right consistency. 

This mortar is pressed roughly 
the concrete so as to extend everywhere a little 
above the borders. Then take a_ , . 
straight-edged board, lay it across ae yn, 
the walk so as to rest on the bog- 
ders, and with a sawing motion FIG 2. 
scrape off all that extends above. ‘Tuis gives 
a general level, aft:r which it is smoothed off 
with a plasterer’s trowel. Never be in a hurry 
with this, as it requires long and patient work, 
and should not be left until it has a smooth 
and glossy surface. In finishing turn the edges 
downward as at a in Fig 2, both to help the 
appearance and to aid in turning water. 


down upon 


BEAUTIFYING THE WALK. 

The beauty may be added to by marking off 
the walk into blocks, by transverse marks 4 or 
5 feet apart. These 
made with a little 
such as is shown in Fig 3. It 


marks are 


instrument, 





aa as » 
FIG o. 


consists of a strip of metal one- 
eighth of an inch thick and several inches long, 
fastened in a slit in a block of wood, which in 
turn is manipulated by a shoe handle. 
Determine where the marks are to be, then lay 
the straightedge across the walk just far enough 
away that the marker when placed beside it 
will mark at the proper place. Then press it 
down successively from side to side until a clear 
mark is made. They should be made so that 
alternate marks immediately over the 
weak points in the concrete. Then if the walk 
cracks, as the best of them sometimes will, it 
will crack at the weak points, and will not 
show; and if it cracks too badly, a whole 8 
or 10-foot block may be removed and replaced 
without spoiling the rest of the walk. 


brush 


come 


HOW TO MAKE STEPS. 

If steps are desired, make a frame for them 
whose inside dimensions are those wanted in 
the step, as in Fig 4. 
The sides of the frame § 
are to be 2-inch boards, 
the ends 1-inch, the lat- 
ter being held in place 
by cleats on the former. Iron rods across the 


ends hold them together until the step is fin- 











FIG 4, 


‘ished. Set this frame directly on the concrete 


and level it as carefully as the borders. Line 
it with mortar to a hight of several inches from 
the bottom and fit in with concrete; then a 
second lining of mortar and layer of cement, 
and so on up to within half an inch of the top, 
when a coat of mortar is applied and leveled 
off as in the walks. After allowing it to harden 
several hours, unscrew the rods and remove the 
frame, when it may be dressed down and the 
corners rounded. 

It is poor economy to use cheap cement. A 


good grade can be purchased at 2.25 
a barrel, and nothing cheaper should be 
substituted. Made of® cement at this price. 


and gravel at 10 cents a yard, the walk does 
not cost more than 65 cents a square yard. 
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Curing the Cheese—After the cheese has been 
pressed if is then bandaged by sewing a piece 
of cheesecloth around it. If the cheese is very 
large and strong, a piece of sack cloth is laced 
about it as ughtly as possible. The 
are then placed on shelves in the curing room, 
which is kept at a temperature between 60 and 
70 degrees. While the room must be well ven- 
tilated, there must be no drafts. The cheese 
should be turned every day during the first 
month, twice a week during the next month 
and during the remainder of the period once a 
week. A good cheddar cheese is not fit for us- 
ing until it is three months old. 


cheese 




















The Cream Separator on the Farm. 
F. L. WOODHOUSE. 





The main problem for the dairyman after he 
has produced the milk, is the separation of the 
cream and the manufcture of a product which 
will bring him the greatest profit with the least 
cost. The one principle actuating all dairy oper- 
ations is a greater economy in production and 
a better quality of the product. 

If an easier and cheaper way of doing the 
work of the farm is discovered, the new plan 
must be adopted in the interests of economy. 
If it is cheaper to do the separating at home 
and take only the cream to the butter factory, 
than it is to haul each day’s milk to the cream- 
ery, wait for the separating to be done and take 
the skimmilk home. Why not adopt this 
cheaper plan? 


WHERE THE SAVING COMES IN. 


To take each day’s milk to the factory will 
require at least an hour daily. This means to 


FIELD AND DAIRY 


rating and milking can be done at the same 
time. 

If run by a small gasoline engine the expense 
need not be over 2 cents an hour. I milk 
eight cows and run a 500-pound per hour ma- 
chine, do my separating in from ten to 15 min- 
utes, go with the cream twice a week in summer 
and once a week in other seasons, and I am 
saving a great deal of time and labor com- 
pared to the old plan of driving four miles 
every morning with the milk and spending from 
one to two hours in getting it skimmed. Under 
these conditions I consider that two years’ use 
of the machine has more than paid for it. 


HOW TO CARE FOR THE CREAM. 


The question of disposing of the cream is 
easily answered, Arrange a tank deep enough 
to set cream cans in and cover tight. Place 
this between your pump and stock tank, so 
that all water pumped for the stock passes into 
this tank, circulates around the cans and runs 
out into the larger tank. Plunge cans contain- 





ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOME IN ONONDAGA COUNTY, N Y 


Crystal brook farm in Onondaga county, N Y, owned by E. A. Cornwell, has one of the 


finest water systems in the state. 
cold, throughout the residence. 


A unique irrigating plant has been installed for the grounds. 
very striking, as shown in the picture above. 


It is arranged so there is hard and soft water, hot and 
All the outbuildings are supplied with pure spring water. 


When in full operation this is 
For sometime Mr Cornwell was engaged in 


school work, but about ten years ago he bought the old farm homestead and since has de- 


voted his entire time to agriculture. 


He is actively engaged in the grange work and was 


master of the West Onondaga grange for several years, 


the farmer who produces milk the year round, 
365 hours’ work for a man and team. Perhaps 
he goes for a time in the winter every other 
day; this will reduce the time to probabiy 300 
hours. This is one month, or one-twelfth of 
the entire year spent in going to the factory. 
How many dollars is this time -worth? Dif- 
ferent amounts to different farmers, but not less 
than 75, and to some more than that. For $100 
to $150 a machine that will skim from 400 to 600 
pounds of milk per hour can be secured. With 
a dairy of ten cows it will take probably 15 
minutes to do the separating. A far better 
quality of skimmilk is available for feeding to 
young stock because it is warm, sweet and clean 
and in the best possible condition. Where the 
separating can be done with a tread power, 
operated by some animal, the expense is re- 
duced to almost nothing. The required time for 
the work need not be considered, as the sepa- 


ing the warm cream into this water as soon 
as separated and keep it there until you are 
ready to deliver it to the buttermaker. Cream 
will keep sweet 48 hours in the warmest weath- 
er, but may be kept for four days and then 
be in just the right condition for churning. 
Factorymen are glad to run a wagon to gather 
up cream where a number of farmers near 
each other work on this plan, and in many 
places this is done. The farmers all have hand 
separators, and the buttermaker keeps a wagon 
on the road every day gathering cream. He 
does no separating at the factory at all. 

The best possible time to separate cream from 
milk is when first drawn and while the animal 
heat is still retained. If allowed to cool and 
then be heated to the proper temperature for 
skimming, complete separation is more difficult 
to. attain. The farm separator is in just the 
position to save all loss by taking out the 


[5] 

cream before the: milk ‘cools or -becomes acid. 

The best types of tarm separators are so 

simple that a child can take them apart and 

put them together, and run them without dan- 

ger if proper care is given to oiling the fast 
running parts and keeping the bowl clean. 

A farm separator will run for years with 
practically no repairs, so the first cost is the 
only expense. This is paid back to the user at 
least every two years he runs it, in actual sav- 
ing of time and travel, to say nothing of the 
greater convenience and better quality of skim- 
milk. Any dairyman who keeps five cows and 
lives a mile or more from a factory can afford 
to buy a separator. It will be a positive saving 
to him. 





Influence of Paint on Silos. 
PROF THOMAS F. HUNT, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 





We have built a silo 16x30, white pine, with 
roof, stone foundation, cement bottom. Have 
been advised not to paint it on outside. We 
have a preparation to paint it on the inside. 
What is your advice?—[The Justice Farm, 
Montgomery County, O. 

There has been a great deal of discussion, 
but so far as I know no experimentation con- 
cerning the influence of paint when used on 
the exterior of stave silos. All seem to be 
agreed that it is desirable to use a preparation 
on the interior surface. I suppose for that pur- 
pose there is nothing better than carbolineum 
and probably most of the paints furnished for 
that purpose are chiefly, if not wholly, com- 
posed of this substance. , 

It has been clearly shown that to paint wood- 
work when green and full of moisture will cause 
it to decay much more rapidly than if not 
painted, because the oil in the paint keeps 
the moisture in and makes a favorable condi- 
tion for rotting. Reasoning from these prem- 
ises it has often been asserted that it is not 
desirable to paint stave silos on the outside. 
My own opinion is that it would do no harm 
to paint the silo on the outside, neither am I 
at all certain that it would do a great deal of 
good. If the rest of my farm buildings were 
painted, I should certainly paint the silo to 
correspond with the rest. I do not believe it 
necessary to have silos blots upon the land- 
scape, as they are in many cases. 


-_ 





Excellent Rate of Yield of Guernseys. 


SEC WILLIAM H. CALDWELL. 





Since 1899 the American Guernsey cattle club 
has conducted home butter competitions, during 
which the cows competing have been visited by 
a representative of an agricultural experiment 
station and the work and records made by 
their owners checked and verified by these 
parties, and we find in this competition the 
following yearly milk records of over 10,000 
pounds: Lilyita 7241, 12,812.7 pounds; Lily 
Ella 7240, 12,288.7 pounds; Glenwood Girl 6th 
9113, 12,184.3 pounds; Glenwood Girl 8th 10,830, 
11,310.1 pounds; Lucretia’s Daughter 11256, 11,- 
084.6 pounds. 

Guernsey admirers do not claim for the breed 
the greatest aggregate production of milk, but 
they were gratified in finding the Guernseys 
standing in quantity in the recent Pan-Ameri- 
can model dairy next to the breeds that have 
been regarded as special milk producing ani- 
mals. From the facts here given it will be 
seen that the claim that the Guernsey cow 
can produce a reasonable quantity of rich and 
the best colored milk and cream is substan- 
tiated. As the merits of the breed in this 
respect become more thoroughly and generally 
known, there will be a great demand for reg- 
istered and high-grade Guernsey cows. 
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Decidedly Uneven Apple Yield. 


{From Page 330.] 
and Canada is starting out well, and 
the season will no doubt absorb impor- 
tant qualities of winter fruit. But, after 
all, the home markets must be depend- 
ed upon chiefly, and the opinion is 
general that apples will move rapidly 
and normally inte consumptive chan- 
nels at anything like reasonable prices. 
LIBERAL YIELD IN CANADA, 

The Canadian provinces have a good 
crop in the main, apples ripening very 
early in Ontario, quality on the whole 
only fair, some sections good, others 
poor but perhaps as fair as a year ago. 
In the eastern counties of Ontario the 
quality is unusually good, this re- 
ferring to the territory between To- 
ronto and Kingston toward the north. 
Further west, in the counties adjacent 
to Lake Ontario and Detroit, the crop 
is much spotted, much of the fruit 
suitable only for evaporating and can- 
ning. 

Nova Scotia has been highly favored 
and shows a good crop of choice fruit, 
which will be exported to England. 
In Canada and also in parts of New 
England, growers have’ experienced 
much difficulty in securing help to pick 
and pack apples, this adding to the 
cost of harvesting. Barrels have been, 
and are high everywhere, prices in 
some instances running to 45 and 50 
cents each, this also cutting into any 
prospective profits of growers. 

The movement of apples and market 
conditions will be closely followed in 
forthcoming numbers of American 
Agriculturist. 


—— came 
Interesting Situation in Corn. 


The returns of our county corre- 
spondents under date of October 1 
show some surprising features in con- 
nection with the corn crop. It had 
been expected, basing the belief upon 
current newspaper reports, that the re- 
sult of the frosts of the middle of Sep- 
tember would be a heavy decline in 
condition in that portion of the surplus 
corn belt which received the visitation. 
As a matter of fact, careful consolida- 
tion of the county returns shows that, 
with the exception of Nebraska, none 
of the important corn states suffered 
any material damage from the frost. 

In the other important surplus states 
conditions ranged from unchanged to 
slightly higher, not as a result of the 
frosts, as some enthusiasts claim, but 
because of the exceptionally favorable 
weather which has prevailed since the 
frost visitation, and which has-resulted 
in a much better ripening up of the 
corn than seemed. possible a month 
ago. “ 

In spite of the fact, however, that 
the sensational reports of: frost dam- 
age were proved entirely . incorrect, 
there is still a lowering of the general 
average of condition from a cause 
which has been almost entirely over- 
looked by all students of crop affairs 


in connection with the corn crop. In 
that portion of the Ohio valley lying 
immediately north of the Ohio river 


and in the states to the south, especial- 
ly in Kentucky and Tennessee, there 
has been a long continued.and severe 
drouth, which has resulted in a con- 
siderable deterioration of crop pros- 
pect. In many portions of the territory 
indicated there has been no important 
rainfall since July, and the effect of so 
severe a drouth during the period of 
ripening has been to very materially 
shorten the promised rate of yield.“ 
The decline on account of this drouth 
in the states indicated, and in the south 
generally, together with the loss of 
prospect in Nebraska, has been suf- 
ficient to slightly more than offset the 
gain in prospect in the surplus states, 
resulting from the exceedingly favor- 
able weather of the last three weeks, 
and the general average of condition 
is now returned as 78.9, against 80.8 
last month. 

It is to be noted, however, that while 
there is a drop in the general average 


OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


of the crop for the country of nearly 
two points during the month, the re- 
duction comes in the states that are of 
little commercial importance. On the 
other hand, taking the seven surplus 
states that furnish the corn of com- 
merce, their average condition has ad- 
vanced from 74 to 76 during the sam: 
period, showing a decided improvement 
in the crop prospect from the territory 
which must be relied upon for commer- 
eial corn. 

Since the frosts of the middle of Sep- 
tember the corn crop has experienced 
a period of more favorable weather 
conditions than have obtained during 
any similar period of its history. Im- 
mediately following the frost visitation 
there were a few days of cool, muggy 
weather, which served to minimize the 
damage. This has been followed by an 
extended period of moderately warm, 
dry weather, furnishing exactly the 
condition which was needed for the 
ripening up of the late corn. 

The result is that a very considerable 
portion of the crop which a month ago 
it seemed impossible to secure, will now 
furnish a moderate rate of yield. It 
must not be overlooked, however, that 
this improvement will be shown final- 
ly in the quality of the crop rather 
than in the quantity. | 

While it may be said in a general 
way that the rate of yield as indicated 
by this final report of condition may 
be taken as pointing to a crop some- 
what above two billion bushels, yet 
this figure must not be regarded as a 
definite estimate, and it has less value 
than such calculations usually have, 
because of the unusual conditions which 
govern this year’s crop. Next month 
American Agriculturist will undertake 
to make a definite estimate of the rate 
of yield per acre, and until such data 
are available no definite estimate of 
the crop will be attempted, 

The following statement shows the 
average condition of corn as reported 
on October 1 by states, simHar figures 
for September 1 being also presented to 
illustrate the reason for the changes in 
the general average this month: 

CONDITION OF CORN CROP BY STATES. 








Oct 1 Sept1 Oct 1 Septi 
; i sPreer 62 67 Pere 72 66 
Pa 82 84 Me kacane 78 77 
Tex 91 92 Kan 76 76 
y |. eer 86 90 NER scesd 77 ° 82 
Tenn ....81 88 N D ...0.8 83 
W Va ...80 85 OP cacwe 85 94 
rrr 82 85 Ce 2s xaos 81 87 
DF csvconceee 66 CO iacds 91 90 
Mich ....85 78 Wash ...90 87 
Ind 81 76 ORS. .. 6000 68 
Ill 78 760« | Other ...83 87 

. oo eee 73 7 —_ - 

Minn ....70 70 Total..78.9 80.8 

aennmniedtiiaind 
An Inferior Oats Crop. 
Final returns of American Agricul- 


turist’s county correspondents upon the 
rate of yield of the oats crop as de- 
veloped by threshing results fully con- 


firm what has been said heretofore 
as to the inferior character of this 
year’s crop. Not only is the rate of 


yield comparatively low, but the uni- 
versal estimate of local observers in 
all parts of the oats territory is that 
the quality of the crop is very much 
below the normal. 

The average rate of yield as reported 
by counties and consolidated into state 
averages is 27.8 bushels per acre, which 
on the basis of the acreage reported by 
our observers in June, 29,561,000, gives 


a total oats crop this year of 823,138,009 
bushels. The shortage is most marked 
in the states of heaviest production. 
The following statement shows the 
estimated acreage and yield of oats 
crop of 1903 by states: 
OATS CROP 19038 BY STATES. 











Acres Peracre Bushels 

. i. ree 1,301,000 35.5 46,186,000 
Dk kanscncas 1,187,000 32.0 37,984,000 
en 906,000 34.8 31,529,000 
ME. ssnces - 270,000 17.5 4,725,000 
eee 209,000 18.8 3,929,000 
3 eee 86,000 24.5 2,107,000 
eee 268,000 21.4 5,735,000 
CS 1,162,000 28.1 32,650,000 
Mich - 1,065,000 29.7 31,631,000 
eee re 1,269,000 25.6 32,486,000 
eas 4,132,000 25.3 104,540,000 
Wis «. 2,435,000 32.0 77,922,000 
Minn . 2,320,000 32.7 75,864,000 
, eae y 4,165,000 25.6 106,624,000 
Ear 888,000 22.4 19,891,000 
Kan . 971,000 25.5 24,761,000 
Neb . 1,964,000 30.2 59,011,000 
Be Oe Séccsue 837,000 26.0 21,762,000 
| eee 774,000 35.0 27,090,000 
Cal 167,000 26.6 4,442,000 
Ore 288,000 33.6 9,677,000 
re 158,000 45.0 7,110,000 
Okla -. 314,000 21.6 6,782,000 
Other . 2,435,000 20.0 48,700,000 
Total ....29,.561,000 27.8 823,138,000 
1902 - + «30,146,000 34.1 1,028,220,000 
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The Cranberry Scald in New Jersey 
is considered our greatest enemy of this 
berry. In the past all efforts on the 
part of the grower to conquer it have 
proved heart-scalding failures. To find 
an immediate cause and remedy for 
this great scourge, Mr Shear of the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture, during the past year has worked 
with most commendable zeal and pa- 
tience. In so short a time he has met 
with much more encouragement to 
hope for success than could be reason- 
ably expected.—[Rev E. H. Durrell, 
President American Cranberry Grow- 
ers’ Association. 


The Boston Poultry Show, one of 
the most important in America, is to 
be given up for 1904, owing to business 
duties which make it impossible for 
the present secretary to give the show 
sufficient attention. The managers have 
concluded there is not time to secure 
a new secretary who will take care of 
the show, and have therefore given 
it up for the coming season. Exhib- 
itors who have heretofore shown at 
Boston will now send their birds to 
New York or some of the smaller poul- 
try shows in New England, notable 
among which will be the score card 
show at Springfield, Mass, December 
15 to 18. 


The Buff Plymouth Rock is a new 
breed, and the chicks vary some in 
color, but from first class 








line bred 
stock you can breed a very even col- 
ored flock ef chicks. The males are a 
little lighter in color than the females, 
but as a whole they do not vary any 
more in color than the Barred variety. 
Perhaps your subscriber who complains 
that many of his chicks come too light 
or too dark, is trying to breed from 
birds fom a poor grade of stock. In the 
new breeds only the finest specimens 
should be used for breeders.—[A. C. 
Hawkins, Worcester County, Mass. 





Guinea Eggs, like pheasants’, are 
very fertile. They can be raised under 
hens, but not generally with good suc- 


cess. 


Winter Appies at Wholesale, per Barrel. 








————-——— Boston——_——-_,_ - New York “cr Chicago- —— 

Oct 2 Dec 31 Oct 20 Dee 31 Oct 20 Dee 31 

1903...........$1.50@3.0 -- $1.75 @3.00 —- $1.50@3.00 — 
1902........... 1.75@3.00 $1.25@3.00 1.50@3.00 $1.00@3.00 1.50@2.50 $1.50@2.25 
1901........... 3.00@4.50 3.00@4.00 2.75@4.50 3.50@6.00 2.50@4.25 2.75@5.00 
1906... ..ccce-. 1503. 2.00@3.00 1.75@3.50 2.00@4.00 1.25@3.00 2.00@4.00 
1899........2+- 2.50@4.00 1.50@3.00 2.25@3.75 2.00@3.50 2.00@3.25 1.50@3.00 
1898......+ccce- 1.60@3.25 2.50@4.00 1.75 @4.00 3.00@5.00 1.50 @2.50 2.25@3.75 
(oe 2.00@4.25 1.75@4.00 2.00@4.50 1.50@3.50 2.00@3.75 
1896........... 1.00@2.00 1.00@1.75 1.00@1.75 1.00@1.62 .90@1.75 1.00@2.00 
1895. .....23-.. 2.00@2.75 1.75@3.50 1.50@1.75 1.50@3.50 1.50@2.25 1.50@4.00 
eee 1.75@2.00 1.50@2.50 2.25@2.75 2.00@2.50 2.40@2.75 
1893........... 2.00@2.50 2.70@4.00  2.00@2.50 3.75@4.00 2.25@5.00 3.00@5.00 
1892........... 1.50@2.00 1.75@2.75 1.50@2.50 2.50@3.50 2.00@3.50 2.00@3.50 
errr 1.25@1.50 1.25@1.75 1.25@1.75 1.25@2.25 1.00@2.50 
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Hens More Profitable Than Cows. 


Some years ago Clymer S. Menges of 
Westchester county, N Y, conducted a 
dairy farm, but has given that up, as 
he finds the poultry business more 
profitable and much more congenial}, 
Speaking of the place, Mr Menges says: 
Our farm contains 75 acres. When we 
bought the place and moved onto it 
we were keeping 13 cows, and ship- 
ping milk to New York city. We con. 
tinued to ship milk about 365 days 
each year for five years. The two 
things that I remember best about that 
milk experience were the washing of 
the cans in hot weather after they had 
set around in the city three or four 
days, and the insignificant amount of 
money that I had for my share in the 
game after I had squared up with the 
feed merchant at the end of 
month. 

At the time I commenced shipping 
milk, I also started with a small flock 
of fowls. We kept strict account of 
our hens, and we soon found that they 
were paying us a good profit over food 
consumed. We increased the size of 
our flock each year, and diminished 
the dairy herd gradually. I have tried 
several breeds, but finally decided to 
keep White Wyandots exclusively. [ 
have always found them excellent lay- 
ers, a first-class table fowl, and a breed 
for which there is always a good de- 
mand. I have about 400 hens and pul- 
lets. All young stock have strictly free 
range, thereby insuring stronger stock 
and larger size. The pullets are kept 
for eggs; most cockerels are sold for 
breeding purposes, a few for exhibition. 

Hatching is done with hens and incu- 
bator, usually running three hatches 
through incubator. First chickens are 
hatched about March 20, while the last 
hatch for the season is taken out about 
May 15. First feed for little chickens 
consists of oat flakes and wheat: after 
the first week, beef scraps are added 
to the ration. The first month they 
are fed five times a day; after that 
three times daily. Their feed consists 
of wheat, oats and cracked corn in the 
morning; at noon a soft feed, consist- 
ing of wheat bran, white middlings, 
corn meal, ground oats and beef scraps, 
mixed to a crumbly consistency and 
fed as much as they will eat up quick- 
ly. -At night they get oats and wheat. 

As soon as I can distinguish the sex, 
the cockerels are separated from pul- 
and taken to some part of farm 
and given free range, far enough away 
so that they will not find their way 
back. Pullets are put in winter quar- 





each 


lets 


ters about October 1. After they feel 
at home in their new quarters I begin 
to feed for eggs. Have tried many 
kinds of feed and various ways of 
feeding, but for the last three years 
have settled right down to one way, 
and have obtained very satisfactory 
results. Winter feed is as_ follows: 


Morning, equal parts, by weight, of 
wheat, oats and corn; noon, soft feed, 
consisting of wheat bran, ground oats, 


white middlings, corn meal and beef 
scraps; night, wheat, oats and corn. 
All grain is fed in straw so deep that 
when biddie gets to the bottom only 


the tip of her tail can be seen. During 
winter months cut clover is also added 
to the soft feed. It is mixed right in 
the ground feed and boiling water stir- 
red through all until it becomes crum- 
bly. 

a " 

Turkey Raising Failures are caused 
by unfavorable location, the purchase 
of inferior stock, and ignorance or neg- 
lect of proper care, feeding and medical 
treatment. 


It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, ‘I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 
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The Kind of Coach Horses to Raise. 


BERRY, ILLINOIS, 

Your subscriber says that he went 
Into breeding coach horses. The great 
trouble with the most of breeders 
that have undertaken to raise coach 
horses from imported coach sto¢gk have 
gone into it without a system or a well 
defined principle. By getting the im- 
ported coach horse of whatever breed 
he might be, they have thought they 
could produce coach horses by using 
any kind of a mare. The product 
proved unsalable for the reason they 


COL E. F. 


belong to no class. They are coarse 
with hardly any of the qualities re- 
quired by the up-to-date coach or car- 
riage horse, thus they have made a 
failure of breeding. 

The breeders must not only have 


the stallion of the proper type, breed- 


ing and action, but must also get the 
mare equally as high classed with 
breeding, conformation, quality and 


action to produce the high-class har- 
ness horse to meet the demands of the 


American and export markets. The 
best stallion of the imported coach 
breeds mated with the best quality of 
trotting bred mares, very likely would 
prove a profitable investment, but a 
well regulated breeder could make no 
mistake in breeding road, carriage and 


coach horses by selecting his stallions 


\ 


put a wire in the nose and turn them 
to grass. 

If not running in the field I have 
plenty of fresh dirt by the pigs, as 
a preventive for thumps. My first feed 
after the pigs are dropped, say eight or 
ten hours later, is about a half pint 
of scalded wheat or rye middlings and 


not over two quarts milk. Increase 
the feed slowly until the pigs are a 
week old. After that feed the best 


I can get and lots of it. 

I have raised thoroughbred Chester 
Whites for the last 15 years. I have 
a litter of eight fine pigs two weeks 
old from a Chester White sow bred 
to a Berkshire boar and expect to 
have them eating out of the trough 
when they are three weeks old. I al- 
ways keep a trough outside the pen, 
where the pigs have free access to it, 
so they can eat at their leisure and 
not be worrying the flesh all off the 
sow. At six weeks old they want about 
three pailfuls of good swill a day. If 
you want them to gain a pound a day 
after weaning them, give them good 
feed and all they want and a dry nest 
to sleep in. 

When the pigs are to be weaned I 
feed the sow dry corn and take the pigs 
off two at a time every other day. The 
best feed I ever used is to cook pota- 
toes or turnips, or some of both, and 
scald in one-half peck each of corn 








ANGORA GOATS IN A NEW ENGLAND PASTURE 


illustration shows a flock of pure-bred Angora goats owned by Byro 


The 
Bronson of Fairfield county, 


Ct, at pasture. 


Their brush cleaning proclivities 


may be judged somewhat from the manner in which this field has been cleared. 
A woven wire fence has been strung around the stone wall and serves effec- 


tually to keep them 
sideration in the north, 
South and the west. 


and mares from the best bred trotting 
bred families, selecting them with size, 
conformation and quality, action, color 
and disposition. 

He should bear in mind to select his 
breeding stock as near as possible with 


ail of the qualities that the market 
demands in a high classed harness 
horse. With the right selection and 
judicious crosses he will produce the 
harness type so high class and valu- 


able that he will not have to seek a 
murket to sell them. The market will 
seek him and take all of his good stock 
at extremely high prices. If the qual- 
ity is right there is no such thing as 
oversupply nor limit to the price and 
they will sell readily. from $200 to $5000 
per head if they are worth the money. 


Experience in Raising Fall Pigs, 


Kk. N. FISHER, MASSACHUSETTS, 


The first, and perhaps the most es- 
Sential thing to begin with is to have 
a Suitable place for the sow to farrow. 





[ have a special pen about 10 feet 
Square, well lighted, with a pile of 
ivesh dirt on one side and a plank 


raised about 10 inches on the other side 
protection for the pigs, and they 
very soon learn what it is for. I feed 
the sow green feed or boiled roots with 
Scalded middlings for a week before 
the pigs are dropped, or what is better, 


confined. Angora goats, 


now receiving ‘ncreased con- 


have long been favorites in many parts of the middle 


meal and wheat middlings to the bushel 
with milk enough to thin it. On this 
you can see them grow every. day. 
Some say its too much work to feed 
this way, but it has been my experience 
that to raise good stock of any kind 
you have to feed something beside slops 
and raw meal. I would like to raise 
good pigs with less work, but don’t 
know how. 
od 


Cold Storage for Cheese. 





Cold curing increases the quantity 
of cheese to be sold and improves its 
quality. These facts have been proved 
several times on a small scale at ex- 
periment stations and elsewhere; and 
some cheese handlers have profited by 
installing some form of refrigeration 
in their curing rooms; but no extensive 
carefully controlled tests on a commer- 
cial scale have been reported previous 
to those announced in bulletin 234 of 


the New York experiment station at 
yeneva. These tests were made _ in 
co-operation with the United States 


department of agriculture, and includ- 
ed about 16 tons of cheese, made at dif- 


ferent factories in New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, and stored in the 
rooms of a commercial refrigerating 
plant in New York city. 

A similar experiment, giving very 


eoncordant results, was carried out in 


LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


the west, by the Wisconsin station and 


the department. The cheeses ‘were 
made and stored under conditions se- 
curing uniformity of compared lots, 
and were kept at 40, 50 and 60 degrees 
until cured. 


by commercial experts, and were also 
weighed and sampled for chemical 
analysis. 

The average scores of the cheeses 
were: at 40 degrees, 95.7; at 50 degrees, 
94.2; and at 60 degrees, 91.7; and the 
increased market value at the end of 
20 weeks, counting quality alone, was 
60 cents a hundred for the cheese cured 
at 40 degrees. But holding at low tem- 
peratures also retains the water in the 
cheese, giving an additional quantity 
to sell, hence 100 pounds of cheese cured 
at 40 degrees was worth $1.08 more than 
that cured at 60 degrees. 

Larger cheeses lost less in propor- 
tion to their weight than small ones; 
and coating the cheese with paraffin 
decreased very decidedly the loss of 
weight. One hundred pounds of cheese, 
paraffined and cured at 40 degrees 
would sell, at prices prevailing during 
this test, for $1.76 more than the same 
initial weight of cheese, unparaffined 
and cured at 60 degrees. Additional 
points of interest are brought out in 
the bulletin; which may be obtained 
free by anyone requesting it of the 
station. 

ee ee 


6 Milk Frices Past and Present. 


The price of milk at Boston for a 
series of years is shown in the follow- 
ing table. The price for the winter of 
1901-2 was subject to a reduction of 
1%c per can for carrying the surplus. 
Since then the allowance has been 2c. 

BOSTON MILK PRICES FOR 11 YEARS. 
{In cans of 8% qts each.] 


Summer Winter Freight Country 
price — and price 
Apr 1-Oct l Oct l-Apr 1 com off average 
cents cents cents cents 

*3716 1903- 4 *3914 10 29% 

*35-36 1902- 3 *3914 10 29% 
33 1901- 2 7136-40 9% 2644-30% 
33 1900- 1 37 8 29 =! 
31 1899- 0 3 8 25 
31 1898- 9 3 8 25 
33 1897- 8 33 8 25 
3 1896- 7 35 10 25 
33 1891- 6 37 10 27 
32 1888-91 3 —_ — 
32 1888- 9 38 — _ 
3 1887- 8 35 _ _ 
32 1888- 9 3§ — a 
3 1884- 5 42 _— _— 
35 1883- 4 40 _ _ 
35 1882- 3 43 _— _ 


*Subject to a deduction of 2c for car- 
rying surplus. 

*Subject to a deduction of 1%c for 
carrying the surplus. 


Cheese intended for American con- 
sumers, if well made and thoroughly 
cured at the proper temperature can 
contain from 35 to 36% water and still 
be soft enough to please any lover of 
good cheese. In some of our local 
markets, where a small amount of 
cheese is consumed, there is a demand 
for very soft curd. If cheese made from 
such curd is not consumed quickly, it 
will very naturally decay and become 








worthless.—_[W. W. Hall, Secretary 
New York Dairymen’s Association. 
American Oxforddown record, vol- 


ume 9, has just been issued by Sec W. 
A. Shafor of Hamilton, O. It contains 
a list of the members of the associa- 
tion; a brief record of the annual meet- 
ing for the past two years; a list of 
special prizes and the rules governing 
the organization besides the records 
from 21,501 to 27,500. The volume ‘con- 
tains 814 pages. 





The Per Cent of Fat Constant—The 
amount of milk may be increased and 
an unprofitable animal may be made 
profitable by careful feeding, but no 
food, or no amount of food, will increase 
the per cent of fat in the milk above 
what a cow will normally give.—[H. 
H. Wing, Cornell University. 


They were scored at the | 
outset and at intervals during the test 























simple, durable, con- 

venient, safe and effi- 

a That is why the de- 
or 


THE TUBULAR 


is so and why los Separator Werke 
isthe pe the Cada. xaminethe Tubularand 
you will buy no other. Writefor freecatalog No. 100 
THE SHARPLES CO., P.M, SHARPLES, 
Chicago, Il. West Chester, Pa. 











Best In The World. 


The time-tried remedy which has done duty in 


every clime, making .~ way by its matchless 
curative properties for Spavin, Ringbone, 
Curb, Splintand all forms of Camonesse 


Thousands of horsemen yearafter year gladly at- 
test its merits, 

Lisle, Ont., Dec. 19, 1902. 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., 


Gentlemen:—I haveused agreat amount of your 
Kendall’s Spavin Cure andi am new on my twelfth 

bottle. I have found it satisfactory. I have cured 
dozens of horses, have found it the best remedy 
lever gotholdof. Wecan get it right here in 

wn. There have dozens of people asked me 
about it and Isaid ‘it isthe best stuff in the world 
for Spavins, Calis, Mr and many other 
things.” They went and gota bottie and tried it 
and said it was just the best they ever got. I 
have been dealing in horses for twelve years and 
I never found anything to equal Kendall’s Spavin 
Cure. Pleasesend me one of your books so that 
Ican tell the people more about it, and you will 


oblige, Yours trul 7; 
JOHN RUSSELL HUNTER, 
rice $1; six for $5. As @ liniment for family 


ue ithasnoequal. Ask your ———. for Ken- 
dali's Spavin Cure, also “A on the 
Horse,” “the book free, or ad 


DR. B, 3. KENDALL CO., Enosburg .Falls, Vt. 











**COOD HORSE SENSE’’ 
a horse with heaves is @ money loser. 
WE CURE HEAVES. 


A $1.00 package willcure recent caser 
A 63.00 package will positively cure 
ANY CASE of tongs standing. iled 


finewan i ele Sakuspy ‘oar, 
612 4th A: 











BUY DIRECT FROM FACTOR NTS BEST 


MIXED PAI 


AtW HOLESALE PRICES, Vv 4 's 
co bao eee colors, and SA VE Dealers 
Breare ew pts In use 61 years. Cuictatiy, Betesued 
0. INGERSOLL 


by the 

ea Wit fr for 
math St., Brooklyn 

9: ves om, Sed thar 
makes them lay. Open hopper an 
automatic feed make cutting al. 
ways easy, Sent on 
TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
No pay until you prove that it cuts faster 
and easier than any other. Isn‘tthat better 
for you than to pay cash im advance for a 
machine you tried? Catalogue free, 
F. W. MANN CO., Box 10, Milford, Mass, 


a BUYS 


is 60 gallons in 20t minutes. Cooks 
ything. H ‘or butchering and a 
hundred other th ngs on the farm. 
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See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 
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Warm weather free from severe 
frosts is extending the grass season 
to a remarkably late date. Many pas- 
tures retain their spring appearance. 
Cold weather will soon be here, then 
the changing of stock from succulent 
to dry feed will require considerable 
skill. Better begin now and feed a lit- 
tle hay fodder or straw. 
SS 


While many will ‘find it difficult to 


get just the kind of seed corn they 
want’ next year, there is’ little cause 
for becoming panic stricken just yet. 


If farmers will go through their fields 
and pick out the largest and best ears, 
or will do this at early husking time, 
then put these ears in an airy place, 
heated slightly if necessary to cause a 
more rapid drying, they will have seed 
that will grow. The important thing 
is to do this before a.hard freeze comes. 
Corn is unusually full of sap this year 
and special effort must be made to 
dry it out. 
—_—_——__— oo — —_ 

Signs multiply that the labor trust 
is promoting serious reaction in busi- 
ness. Building strikes have become so 
numerous and so uncalled for, that con- 
struction is being halted all over the 
country. A decline in the demand for 
iron and steel results, with consequent 
lower prices and curtailment of produc- 
tion. In many other lines of manufac- 
turing and business, similar conditions 
prevail. There is an increasing ten- 
dency to lay off help and curtail opera- 
tions instead of trying to run full hand- 
ed on a reduced scale of wages. Intel- 
ligent workingmen begin to see this 
and. saner councils are now more fre- 
quent in labor unions than formerly. 
Wise men realize that the time is al- 
ready here when employees who wish 


EDITORIAL 


to hold their jobs will conserve their 
own welfare by co-operating with em- 
ployers to meet the changing condi- 
tions. Other trusts, overspeculation, 
ete, are also responsible for the impend- 
ing reaction. Not the labor unions 
alone, but if ever there was a time 
for labor to quit further exactions and 
be content to hold onto what it already 
has that time is right here and now. 


en 


It has been decided to erect a series 
of buildings for the agricultural de- 
partment at Washington, rather than 
one large structure, as formerly con- 
templated, and noted in these columns. 
The needs of the agricultural depart- 
ment are different from those of oth- 
ers. It is especially necessary that 
certain lines of investigation be kept 
more or less isolated, and for this rea- 
son it seems that the plans for sep- 
arate buildings will be of advantage. 
These plans, if amply developed along 
these lines, should meet the requtre- 
ments of the department for a number 
of years. It is unfortunate, however, 
that sufficient funds are not available 
to carry out the entire project at one 
time. The departmental work will be 
somewhat handicapped, but almost 
anything will be better than present 
cramped facilities. Another appropria- 
tion should be made at the next ses- 
sion of congress for the agricultural 
department buildings. 


- 
Sales at fairs have long been a fea- 
ture of the English cattle shows. In 
fact, they have become so general that 
many of the English shows are really 
market days, and are held at frequent 
intervals. Sales have played a more 
or less important part with American 
exhibitors, but have always been made 
privately, and fair officials have taken 
little or no interest in encouraging 
them. There would seem to be an op- 
portunity in this country for advance- 
ment in this direction. If sale classes 
are arranged for and a certain part of 
the day set aside for auction sales of 
cattie or other produce, both the fair 
inanagement, exhibitors and general 
public might be benefited thereby. It 
would help the farmer out at the spot 
where he is weakest; that is, in mar- 
keting what he grows. 
=_ 





These shortening days, frost laden, 
call into prominence the work season- 
able to late autumn. The apple har- 
vest is now practically completed, and 
on another page is presented our final 
report, indicative of the reasonable- 
ness of farmers getting full value for 
a shortened yield of merchantable fruit. 
Next week American Agriculturist will 
print the record of experience of a suc- 
cessful Ohio apple grower in handling 
this crop on a rough hill. Other fea- 
tures well worth waiting for, a Jersey 
man’s successful experience com- 
bating San Jose scale, and a bit of 
advice on autumn care of strawberry 
beds. 

ee 

The price of iron and steel is on a 
gradual decline. Southern furnaces have 
made another cut of $1 per ton. The 
truth seems to be that a general sus- 
pension of building operations for the 
coming year has been ordered by rail- 
roads generally, as well as by many 
people who were planning to put up 
business structures or houses. There 
are two reasons for this. One is that 
capital seems to be timid about going 
into new ventures, and money cannot 
be obtained at as low prices as former- 
ly. The other reason is that labor 
unions have become so exacting, not 
only in the matter of wages, but in the 
administration of business that, as a 
large operator remarks, “If you begin 
construction you can never tell when 
some strike or other labor difficulty will 
call a halt, upset your plans and per- 
haps force the builder into bank- 
ruptcy.” The writer has personally 
found this spirit existing on the Pacific 
eoast and throughout the central west 


as well as in the middle and eastern 
states. It is especially strong in Chi- 
cago and New York. In the former 
city, several manufacturers are plan- 
ning to move out into the country in 
order to partially rid themselves of 
what they term “the vexations of la- 
bor unions.’”’ One Chicago printing fac- 
tory employing a thousand people is to 
thus move. It looks as though one re- 
sult of the present labor situation 
would be the transference of numerous 
large manufacturing enterprises from 
crowded centers into the country, where 
employees may have lands and homes 
of their own, where many of the ex- 
penses of operating a factory are less 
than in the city, and where the spirit 
of fairness and responsibility between 
employer and employee is sure to de- 
velop more favorably than in city 
slums. 
> —_—___ 

The trial of an auction for live stock 
at the Greenfield (Mass) fair, was not 
a success, probably because it was not 
properly advertised. Although many 
high class animals were put up and 
offered for sale the prices received were 
ridiculously low, much less in fact than 
could be realized at private sale. Stock 
raisers will be very slow to again offer 


anything in this way, except under 
more favorable conditions. The failure 
of the trial is to be regretted. It would 


seem as if it might be developed into 
a profitable feature of our agricultural 
fairs. 
re 

There is rapid increase in the amount 
of produce imported from the tropics. 
During the past fiscal year, these im- 
ports (mostly sugar, coffee, silk, rice, 
tea and rubber) were valued at over 
400 million dollars, one-third more than 
in 1895, and three times as much as 
in 1870. Only about 12% in value of 
these imports come from the tropical 
possessions of the United States. All 
of which goes to prove the accuracy 
of the warning set up by this journal 
ten years since and repeated with such 
force five years ago and frequently 
later. The worst competition domestic 
farmers have to fear is from the 
tropics. 
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The Huntington agricultural and hor- 
ticultural society on Long Island is one 
of a character worth encouraging. This 
new organization recently held its first 
annual exhibition of farm products, and 
their success should be an incentive for 
other places to organize along similar 
lines, and hold regular meetings as 
well as an annual exhibit. This sort 
of work is educational and very valu- 
able to any community. The results 
of the seed sown by these enterprising 
members are already being felt in this 


section. 
ar 


Cultivation of macaroni wheat is tak- 
ing definite and satisfactory form. Due 
largely to the encouragement of the de- 
partment of agriculture, the production 
of macaroni wheat has increased to ap- 
proximately 10,000,000 bushels this year, 
and Sec Wilson is predicting that next 
year’s crop will be 25,000,000 bushels. He 
is taking steps to ascertain through our 
consular service in foreign countries 
suitable markets for this new product. 

ed 


Do not hesitate to purchase goods 
through our advertisers, as the guar- 
antee printed on this page is your pro- 
tection. The numerous wideawake bus- 
iness men who advertise with us are 
reliable and trustworthy. Careful at- 
tention will be given to your wants if 
when writing you will simply mention 
that you saw their advertisement in 
this paper. 
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What better gift can you give than a 
subscription to American Agriculturist? 
It will only cost you $1 to present this 
paper to a friend for 52 weeks, or you 
may send it to six different addresses 
for one year each for $5, or to your- 
self or any other single address six 
years for $5. 


Orchard and Garden. 


Hints on Vinegar Making. 


ELIZA F. BRYANT, MAINE, 








Tasting some exquisitely palatable 
vinegar, I asked how it was made. The 
reply gave a hint that I thought yal- 
uable. The cider was strained and all 
sediment taken from it. A bottle wag 
placed in the bung of tke barrel, a}. 
though what value this feature of the 
process gave I was at a loss to know, 
except that it might aerate it if loosely 
fitting and also it might let in light, 
It is well known that cider requires air 
and it can get none too much in its 
process of turning to vinegar. Fre. 
quent shakings will permeate it with 
air and accelerate the process. 

It requires two years to make the 
best and strongest vinegar. The process 
is, however, hastened, especially by 
those who make a business of vinegar 
making. Dilute citric acid is mixed wit} 
old vinegar and named for that which 
it has substituted. A vinegar vender 
once told me one of hi. secrets In vine- 
gar making. It is not one which I would 
follow, however, but if known it might 
be avoided. He stated that he made 
perfectly wholesome vinegar from rot- 
ten apples. The man was something of 
a chemist, however, and his formula 
may not be all wrong. 

He placed the rotten apples in a vat 
and the juice pass«d from this through 
a filter made of alternate layers of sand 
and charcoal. ' ‘his he claimed positive- 
ly cleansed iy from all impurities. I 
have known economists to makeshift 
and “brew” their own. An aunt of 
mine in summer and winter kept it, 
making from molasses and water, vith 
perhaps a few birch twigs to lend it a 
flavor. The cost was very small, and if 
care is taken to renew it often, it is 
very palatable. Another makeshift is 
to boil apples as for jelly making, strain 
and adda little nice flavored vinegar as 
a starter. 


dll 


In Planting Bulbs, it is well tc set 
the old bulbs in beds by themselves, 
for they become exhausted after a few 
seasons and should be thrown away. 
Always purchase the best bulbs you 
can afford. A few really good ones 
multiply in a few while the 
cheap ones are never satisfactory. The 
prettiest way to plant pulbs is to dig 
holes here and there under the grass on 
the lawn, place the bulbs right side up 
on a few inches of sand in each hole, 
and in the spring they will push up 
through the grass, dotting the lawn in 
a graceful, natural way.—[{Mary Tay- 
lor-Ross, Kings County, N Y. 


years, 





Fertilization of Apple Blossoms-— 
Careful experiments at the Vermont 
station indicate that some varieties of 
apples are self-sterile. It is desirable, 
therefore, to mix two or more varieties 
together in alternating rows. In no 
case should large blocks of apples of a 
single variety be planted. 





Rich Soil for Flowers—In the fall 
dig up a large box of loose, mellow 
dirt, and mix with it about a gallon 
of dry powdery henhouse droppings. 
Put this away in a dry place and when 
ready to start flower seed or set out 
some house plants, you hav2 some extra 
high-grade dirt.—[B. P. Wagner. 

Fertilizer for Plums—Barnyard ma- 
nure was found to be a very satisfac- 
tory fertilizer for plums by Mr Skill- 
man of New Jersey. 





Potato crates as used here are about 
17 inches long by 14 inches wide and 
11 deep. Nearly everyone has 100 to 
200 of them. They cost about 10 cents 
each. Cottonwood makes good slats; 
also basswood. Properly made and sea- 
soned they should not weigh more than 
four pounds.—[O. F. Joyce, Wyoming 
County, N Y. 
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Eruptions 


Dry, moist, scaly tetter, all forms 
of eczema or salt rheum, pimples 
and other cutaneous eruptions pro- 
ceed from humors, either inherited, 
or acquired through defective di- 
gestion and assimilation. 

To treat these eruptions 
drving medicines is dangerous, 

The thing to do is to take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Which thoroughly cleanse the blood, 
expelling all humors and building 


with 


up the whole system. They cure. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla permanently 
cured J. G. Hines, Franks, IIll., of ec- 


zema, from which he had suffered for 


some time; and Miss Alvina Wolter, 
Box 212, Algona, Wis., of pimples on 
her face and back and chafed skin on 


her body, by which she had been great- 
ly troubled. There are more testimo- 
nials in favor of Hood’s than can be 
published, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia promises to 
cure and keeps the promise. 


GET 
ONE 









THE SIGNAL MAIL BOX 


(Bates-Hawiey Patent) is the crigi- 
nal Rural Service Box. Especially 
commended by P. M. Gen’l. Full 
govt.size. Only complete box which 
meets every need Write to-day for 
handsome booklet and our Free Offer 
SIGNAL MAIL BOX CO,, 365 Benton St, 
JOLIET, ILL. 





















Peach and Other Fruit Tre t fair prices. 
ircular free. R. 8. JOHNSTON. Box Py Stockley,Del, 





KEEP-STUCNARM By Using 
FUNTKOTE 


ROOFING _ > Easil y Lad 


ivaaathl abies , - 


1A BW BIRD & CC 


BOSTON 


= New Egg Farm 


POULTRY KEEPING FOR PROFIT 
BY 20th CENTURY METHODS 


A Practical, Reliable Manual Upon Producing 
Eggs and Poultry for Market as a Profitable 
Business Enterprise, Either by Itself or Con- 
nected with Other Branches of Agriculture. 








Bs H. H, STODDARD, for twenty years editor 
V \ltry World; author of An Egg Farm; of books 
upon the Breeds; How to Feed Fowls, etc., ete. 


The author has conducted great poultry farms, 
doth East and West, and is familiar with conditions 
in all parts of the country, He compares the best 
locations for the business, Tells how to build the 
houses for layers, breeders, sitters or chicks, adapted 
to the colony system, the yard system, and other 
1 How to feed and manage. How to breed 
nd select. Choice of breeds and crosses, Manage- 
lient for mild or severe climates, How to feed 
fowls, and keep them at exercise without hard work. 
How to manage hundreds of sitters with little labor, 
How to raise brooder chicks, and keep them alive 
and growing, Essentials of duck raising, and how 


thods, 
| 


to insure growth and fertility. Various styles of 
incubators and broeders are described, and their 
merits compared. Directions for an incubator cel- 
lar. Best methods of heating and _ ventilating 
brooders, 


This is an entirely new work containing the au- 
thor’s ripest expevience, 


The remarkable new labor-saving devices alone 
render it an epoch-making book, 

Size, 12mo, or 5 1-4x7 1-2 inches; 331 pages; 140 
original illustrations; bound in cloth and boards il- 


luminated with old, Price $1.00, postpaid to any 


part of the world, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK, 
MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL, 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 


| battens. 





SEASONABLE 


Troublesome Pest in Flouring Mills. 





We have had the Mediterranean flour 
moth in our mill for three years, where 
we have been fighting it with more or 
less success up to this year. They have 
now gotten the upper hand of us and 
we are at a loss to know what to do. 
We understand hydrocyanic acid gas 


has been used successfully in such 
cases.—[A Troubled New York Miller. 
This is, without doubt, one of the 


most serious pests that has ever gotten 
a foothold in mills. The insect is a 
small, innocent-looking, slate-colored 
moth about one-third of an inch long. 
It lays its egg on the grain, in flour, 
and, in fact, any place it can seclude 
itself in the mill. The worms or larvae 
get into the spouts, machines, legs of 
elevators, etc, and spin silken threads 
wherever they go. The flour dust ac- 
cumulates on these silken threads to 
such an extent that the mills are thor- 
oughly choked and steam driven shafts 
are stopped. During the past summer 
a dozen or more large flour mills in 
different states have been fumigated 
with hydrocyanic acid gas very suc- 
cessfully. This remedy was discovered 
and practically tested by Prof Johnson 
several years ago. Details for making 
and applying it are given in his book, 
entitled Fumigation Methods, a copy 9? 
which will be sent from this office post- 
paid for $1. 





Western Canada’s Increased Grain Area. 





With the opening up of the Canadian 
northwest territories, there has been a 
steady and marked increase in the 
amount of land under cultivation for 
cereals. Figures given in the recently 
issued Canadian statistical year book 
show that the land cultivated for wheat 
increased from 307,000 acres in 1898 to 
626,000 acres last year. In oats, the in- 
crease has been even greater. In 1898, 
105,000 acres of oats were produced, 
while last year 310,000 acres were raised, 
or an increase in five years of almost 
300%. The growth during the five years 
in the amount of wheat, oats and bar- 
ley raised is shown by the following 
table: 


CEREALS IN NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


{In round thousands of acres.] 





1902 1901 1900 1899 1898 

jWheat ..... 626 505 413 364 307 

Os a 229 175 134 105 

Barley ..... 36 25 17 14 17 
———_—_ 

A Satisfactory Small Corn Crib. 

This crib is built of 2x6 boards, 2x4 

studding and 6x6 sills. It serves its 

purpose admirabily, in that as it is 

covered at all times and there is no 


danger of corn spoiling by exposure to 
weather. This is especially useful if 
a feed lot on a small farm. As soon as 
the corn begins to ripem, the two cr 
three loads can be husked and thrown 
in this crib and fed out as desired. 
This crib is placed on stone pillars 
and is practically rat proof. It is cov- 
ered with ordinary boards 8 to 10 
inches wide. Cracks are covered with 
Moreover, it is not expensive, 


SUB‘ECTS 











STORAGE CELLAR FOR CABBAGES. 


A unique cabbage cellar that may 
also be used as a root house is 
one owned by Smith Johnson of 
Ontario county, N Y. The _ doors 
are in the end of the _ building. 
They are large enough to permit A full 
load to be driven into the building. On 
either side are bins in which the va- 
rious vegetables are kept. When not 
in use for the keeping of roots, the 
building is a convenient storehouse for 
implements and wagons 





can be built by any farmer at all handy 


with tools, and can be made any de- 
sired length. It is usually about 10 feet 
wide. 


-— 





Growth of 
there has been 
amount of butter 
evident from the figures given recently 
by the Elgin dairy report. For 1900 the 
returns show 1,0@—)620 tubs; for 1901, 
1,132,570; for 1902, 1,297,378; for 1903, 1,- 
409,458. This shows an increase in four 
years of nearly 400,000 tubs. The growth 
of the storage business in butter is 
only another indication of the increase 
in the dairy industry. It also tends to 
equalize prices. Thus in 1883 the prices 
on the Elgin board for June and July 
averaged about 20 cents; for December, 


Butter Storage—That 
an increase in the 


1883, and January, 1884, the average 
was about 38 cents; for June and July, 


1901, the averag@é was about 19 cents; 
for December, 1901, and January, 1902, 
average was about 24 cents; showing in 
one case almost double the price dur- 
ing the short season, and in the other 
an increase of only about a quarter 
or less. 

English Fond of Geese—Roast goose 
is a popular dish during the holidays 
and from 100,000 to 150,000 geese are 
sold in London in December. Most of 
them come from France, although some 
fine birds have been sent from southern 
Hungary. The Russian goose is pro- 
nounced a mongrel and fattens with 
difficulty. 





Always use this magic phrase, “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable A A,’ when 
writing to advertisers. Then you will 
be fully insured under our guarantee at 
head of editorial page. 














NEAT CORN CRIB SET ON STONE PILLARS 





stored in Chicago is | 





WILLIAMC. 

RICHARDS 

was doing 

‘*odd jobs’’ in 

his town in 

soutliern 

Michigan 

when he an- 

swered an ad- 

vertisement for 

agents to rep- 

resent THE LapiEs’ HOME 

JOURNAL and THE SATURDAY 

EVENING Post. The first 

month he earned $64.00 in 

commissions and prize money 
and dropped the odd jobs. 

Through this work he heard of an 

important position with a Western rail- 

road from several officers of which he 

had secured subscriptions. They had 

been pleased with Richards’ tact and 

energy, and he secured the position. 

He writes: “The subscription work paid 

me much better than any previous em- 

ployment and gave me an invaluable 

knowledge of men and methods, I can 

recommend it to any ambitious young fel- 


low who is cramped up in a small town.” 
We are giving 


$50,000 
In Extra Cash Prizes 


this winter to the 3000 agents 
who do the best work for us— 
a parteach month. Besides this, 
every subscription secured is lib- 
erally paid for. No expense in- 
volved. Write for details. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
611 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





TRY THIS MILL 


a8 t ds meal or 
15 daye to prove it erin sel ov Seed, 
thanany other. Tfisdoeun's, return at our expense. 


onarch Mills 


sss sein os oe teperisg 
make and service. Lend 
all ahem nora. 
ak until you get 
thos Monarch catalogue. 
















Sprout Wi Waldron & Co 
Muncy, Pa. 








OIL MEAN, Coe | Old Fresees) EINSEED OIL 


Feed for horses, cows, Makes 1 eaten int last —,a ears 
sheep. hogs, fowls, etc. | on house, barn or fence. 


“Linseed ou is the Life of Paint.” 


DIAMOND ‘se PAINTS 


are aheotatety pure. Always reliable. Give permanent aatis- 
faction. Ready for usc. Almost everlasting. Made especially 
for heuses, barns, roofs, fences, farming implements andi 
outbuildings. All colors. Send at once to manufacturers for 
color card and advice ‘‘How to Paint.” DIAMOND PAINT & 
OIL CO., 269 Spring Garden Ave., Allegheny, Pa, 
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See Hiitcheock of the 
agriculture, hag issued an order for the 
actual beginning of the great work 
of establishing irrigation systems 
throughout the arid west, under gov- 
ernment auspices. Work will be begun 
at once on the Tonto basin dam on 
Salt river, Arizona. This dam _ will 
cost over $2,000,000, and will create a 
reservoir 18 miles long and over half 
a mile wide, with a volume of water 
sufficient to irrigate 200,000 acres, 


department of 





Two Mexican capitalists have recent- 
ly purchased at Chicago, Ill, at a re- 
puted cost of $1,000,000, some of the fin- 


est bred cattle raised in the middle 
west for the Mexican university at 
Pueblo. These will be crossed with 
native Mexican cattle. The purchase 


included Holstein, Durham and Here- 
fords. 





Much importance attaches to. the 
meeting of the interstate Mississippi 
river improvement and levee associa- 





tion, which takes place at New Orleans, 
October 27. The object of the convention 
semen nn ae oe a sa = eee 


Our Real Estate Market 
FIVE CENTS A WORD 
CIRCULATION, 100,000 COPIES EACH WEEK 


nn es — 

THIS DEPARTMENT furnishes a medium where 
our subscribers who want to sell or rent their 
farms, or exchange them for city property, may 
list them on the very lowest terms; or, persons 
wishing to buy or rent farms, may here make 
their wants known. 

OUR GUARANTEED CIRCULATION of 100,090 
copies every issue, insures that your advertisement 
will be seen by a much larger number of farme:s 
than could possibly be reached in any other way 
at such small cost, 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, os each initial or a number counts 
as one word, Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisements must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for Our Real Estate Market’’ 
advertising is only five cents a word each insertion, 
cash to accompany order, 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 


"262 1-2-ACRE dairy-truck farm, 40 40 miles south of 
Atlanta, Ga, on Central railroad. Station and 
postoffice on place. 2 1-2 miles from Griffin; 6 
large cotton mills; good market; 80 acres in high 
state of cultivation. Balance in good pasture; all 


lies well. Good spring water; 8-room house; 2 





barns; 200 apple trees. per acre. A. Rh, TAY- 
LoR, Vineyard, Ga. 

FOR SALE OR RENT—One ‘of the best improved 
farms in Ohio, 9 miles north of Columbus. On a 
free turnpike; contains 260 acres level, black 
land, well underdrained and fenced. Two good 
houses and two sets of barus. One-third cash, bal- 
ance to suit purchaser, J, KE, KAYE Worthing- 
ton, O, 

MONEY IN FARMING on this farm; 23° 1-2 
actes. Vineland, N J, Good buildings. Sweet 
potato culture for seed and market, Fruit. Actual 
receipts 1902, 74% Owner must sell, Given away 
for $400. F. TABER, 189 Moutague street, Brook- 
lyn, N Y. 

“FOR SALE Farm of 150 acres, near center of 


Orange county, NY. House of 11 rooms, ada Ss 
for summer boaiders. All necessary outbuil 
“ye FARMER, Stony Ford, Orange Counts, 





“AC \CRE E FARM for sale, Jefferson county, O, 
nat mile from railroad station, postoffice and 
school, Good buildings, Address J, M. BROWN- 
ING, Steubenville, O, or L. C. BROWNING, 
Well: burg, W Va. 


FOR SALE—Valuable truck farm, Monmouth 
county, N J, Thirty-eight acres, Near to railroad, 
trolley’ um steamboat, Terms easy. Address MRS 
J. K. WAL! LLING, _— Monmouth, N J. 


260- AORE “FARM, “well watered, fine timber, good 
orchard, large brick dwelling, barn and outhouses, 
For further particulars apply to L. H. RIELEY, 
Lisbon, _ Bedford County, Va. 


FOR "BALE- - fine 200-2c re farm underlaid with 
coal, 50 acres timber. Good buildings, soil and 
water, $30 per acre; would sell half, ALEX FAR- 
Som Keith, 0. 


nok § SALB- 
BVILLTAS prod 





Two 1 ralnable Maryland farms where 
rming Climate mild and 
farming RICH ARDSON, Marion 
Station, 
ANTED- To rent rent farm on shares in central or 
western wre by experienced Pennsylvania farmer, 
bee M. WEST, Deen Valley, Green County, Pa. 


“TO fO RENT—Truck ~ farm, 
meshes house. Ten thousand 
EKSON, Sunbury, 


FINE FARM. 


forty acres. Mile from 
inhabitants, NICK- 





132 acres, 2-room_ house, near 
Claiborne, Mé, for sale cheap, J. FRANK’ TUR- 
NER, Easton, Md. 








“CAYUGA & nT N ¥—Fine 122-acre f 
Venice Township for sale, Address C, HOW LAND 
Catskill, N Y¥. 

DELAWARE COUNTY 
team and tools, for sale or rent. 
Jefferson, N ¥. 





FARM, # Jersey 
M. 8. WiLcox, 





GRANGE--NEWS 


is the furthering of plans for the na- 
tional control of all Mississippi levees 
which would mean the reclamation 
within a few years of some 20,000,000 
acres of overflow lands in Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Mississippi. Once leveed, 
it is claimed this land would be the most 
fertile in the world for growing cotton 
and sugar cane, though now worthless. 
The convention will be attended by 
several hundred men prominent in state 
and national affairs. 





Building operations in eight of the 
largest cities of the country, Chicago, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, St 
Paul, Minneapolis, St Louis and Wash- 
ington, show a falling off in the first 
nine months of 1903 of $42,500,000, due 
to labor troubles. 





The glowing reports of Alaska’s great 
agricultural possibilities do not seem 
to be borne out in facts. United States 
Senator Dietrich of Nebraska, who has 
just returned from that territory, says 
that the many thousands of dollars ex- 
pended at the government experiment 
station at Sitka have failed to show any 
agricultural possibilities of conse- 
quence, 





Ex-Lieut-Gov Tillman of South Car- 
olina has been acquitted of the charge 
of murdering Editor Gonzales of the 
Columbia state, on the pretext of self- 
defence. 





The duke of Devonshire, late lord 
president of the council, and one of the 
leaders of the Balfour ministry, has 
accepted the presidency of the Free 
Food league, which is organizing an 
elaborate campaign against the fiscal 
policy of Mr Chamberlain and Mr Bal- 
four. 





E. S. Peters, president of the Texas 
cotton growers’ association, who is in 


Washington consulting with the chiefs 
of the department of agriculture as to 
the best methods offfighting the ene- 
mies of the cotton plant, estimates that 
the boll weevil has damaged the Texas 
cottcn crop this year to the extent of 
$60,000,000. 





The navy department will undertake 
something of a novelty in naval tactics 
in sending a torpedo boat flotilla on a 
cruise of 16,000 miles. Under escort of 
the cruiser Baltimore, five torpedo boat 
destroyers, the Decatur, Bainbridge, 
Barry, Chauncey and Dale, will leave 
the New York navy yard bound for the 
Philippines. The flotilla will take a 
winding course, skirting the coast of 
the continents as far as possible. 


Year’s Growth of Patrons of Husbandry. 








A statement has been prepared by 
Cc. M. Freeman, secretary national 
grange, showing the number of new 
granges started and old ones reorgan- 
ized between October 1, 1902, and Sep- 
tember 30, 1903. In the organization 
of new granges, Michigan has a great 
lead over any of the other states, hav- 
ing established 135 new granges during 
the year. In the reorganization of old 
granges Michigan takes second place 
with a total of 17. These facts bear 
striking evidence of the great boom 
in grange work that has been taking 
place in the state during the past cou- 
ple of -years. 

Second place in the organization of 
new granges goes to New York, where 
54 have been established. Pennsylva- 
nia is third with 25, Maine a close 
fourth with 24, and Ohio fifth with 22. 
Other records are, Oregon 18, Wash- 
ington 9, New Jersey 8 Vermont 6, 
California and New Hampshire 65, 
South Carolina 4, Connecticut and In- 
diana 3, West Virginia and Massachu- 
setts 2, Texas 1. The growth of the 
order in Oregon and Washington is 
very encouraging. 

NEW LIFE IN OLD GRANGES, 

The revival of interest shown in West 
Virginia, which has reorganized 19 old 
granges, speaks volumes for the ener- 
getic work of State Master T. C. Atke- 
son and his corps of able assistants. 
Other states have succeeded in this 
work as follows: Michigan 17, New 
Jersey 8, Kentucky 7, Delaware and 
Massachusetts 6, Wisconsin 5, Maine 4, 
Kansas and Ohio 3, Colorado, Tilinois, 
Maryland, Misouri, Pennsylvania and 
South Carolina 1 each. 








Farmers’ Exchange 


Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 100,000 COPIES EACH WEEK 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most veleabie 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only FIVE 
cents a word, you can advertise anything you wish 
to sell, buy or exchange, such as 

Live stock, pure bred or grade, 

Cattle of any breed. 

Milch cows, dairy products or supplies. 
Horses, mules or jacks, 

Poultry, eggs or birds of the various breeds 


of fowl, ducks, ° geese, turkeys, pigeons, 
incubators, brooders or poultry supplies. 
Sheep, wool, goats, ete. 


Crops of any kind. 

Harness, apparatus, drain, tile, silos. 

Insecticides and fungicides, 

Furniture or household goods, conveniences, 
heirlooms. 

Books, pictures, luxuries, 

Bees, honey or apiary supplies, 

Dogs, cats or pet stock, 

Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 

Grain or seeds, 


Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage. 

Tools, implements, machinery, vehicles, en- 
gines, etc. 

Manures, fertilizers or plant food. 

Seeds, plants, bulbs, flowers, fruits, vege- 


tables, nursery stock, 
Help wanted for farm, mill, shop or house. 
Situations wanted in country or town, 
Wants of any nature or description. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisements must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT’ will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘farmers’ Exchange’ adver- 
tising is cnly five cents a word each insertion, 


dress 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 





REASONABLE PRICES, 
White Rock hens, Butt and 
Barred and Butt Rocks, Single Comb, 
Brown and Built Leghorns, Indian Games, 
woods, Single and Rose Comb, Black 
Blue Andalusians, Red Caps, Black 
Buft Orpingtons, Rhode Island Reds, 


reliable 
White 


poultry. 15 
W yandots, 
White, 
Sher- 
Muinorcas, 
Langshans, 
Pekin ducks, 


White Guineas, Bronze turkey gobbleis, AR Tmon 
McCAIN & co, Delaware, N J. 
ASI ATIC POU LTRY COMPOU ND—"4 “The food 


with the egg in it.’”’ Your hens will get the egg 
out if you mix it in their feed every day. Send for 











booklet. JAVELE MANUFACTURING COU, Par- 
sons, Kan, 

PARTRIDG E W YANDOTS—Cockerels ; and pul- 
lets, $1.50 each, One pair Angora kids, $20. .JAMES 
H. ‘CORWITH, Water Mill, Suffolk Co, NY. 

SINGLE COMB Ww hite Leghorn cockerels, “stand- 
ard bred. GRANT MOYER, Fort Plain, N 

100 BL ACK MINORC. AS and Barred Roe ks “for 
sale. M. S. WILCOX, Jefferson, N Y. 

MAMMOTH Toulouse Geese. EXCELSIOR 
STOCK FARM, Waterloo, N ¥. 


20 CHOICE Barred Rocks 1 “going cheap. -H. E. 
ANSTINE, Stewartstown, Pa 


M AMMOTH PEKIN ducks. EXCELSIOR STOC K 
FARM, Waterloo, N x. 


AGENTS 1 WANTED. 








WANTED—A few good, 
sent us in old and new 


reliable men to repre- 
territory; a good paying 








position offered. References. C, R. BURR & CO, 

Nurserymen, Hartford, Ct. 

WANTED—Agents to. sell nursery stock. Whole 
or part time; fast selling specialties; choice ter- 
ritory. PROTECTIVE NURSERIES, Geneva, N Y. 
~ WAKTED-—Reliable, energetic men in every lo- 
eality; permanent position. THE ROYAL REM- 
EDY CoO, _Dept A, Toledo, oO. 


$30 A WEEK and expenses to men with rigs, to 
introduce our Poultry Goods, THE ORWON CU, 
Dept 20, Parsons, Kan. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 





OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- 

lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. KE. B. WOOD- 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York, 


WANTED—50 cars potat oes, 
price delivered at Cumberland. 
full amount. W. A. SEIBERT, 

202 YEARS’ experience; best market 
tained for fruit and uce, AUSTIN 
RAN, 24 Duane St, New York 


APPLES, rm hay, 
pt satisfactory returns. 
GIBBS & BRO, Philadelphia, 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


CHEAP, FIRST-CLASS, No 1 Lane sawmill 50- 
inch inserted tooth saw; 2-inch Rogers surface 
wae Engines: 3 2% h p, one 40; center cranks; 

h p vertical, §@ 2% h p portables on wheels, 
BOYDEN, Machinery Dealer, Springfield, Mass. 


FOR SALP OR EXCHANGE—Steam engines and 
boiler, 20, 30 and horse power, Also a shingle 
machine, H. R. POTTER, rtown, Pa, Rural 
No 





Give 
for 
Md, 


50 cars hay. 
Will pay draft 
Cumberland, 


results ob- 
& COCH- 





straw, " poultr ¥Y, produce, 
Established 59 years, 
Pa, 

















3HORSE POWER gasoline engine $100, 5 h p 
. Cnts ensilage and does all kinds of farm 
work. Catalog fre. PALMER BROS, Cos Cob, Ct. 














LIVE STOCK. 
REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches. 
ter Whites, large strains, all ages, mated, not 
akin, 8 weeks’ pigs, bred sows, service boars, Guern. 
sey cattle. Write’ for circulars. P, F HAM. 
ILTON, Cochranville, Pa. 
ENGLISH BERKSHIPES, all ages, pairs nit 
akin, Sows bred. Get the best. 


r 
circular, write CLARK BROS, Freeport, oe = 
HOLSTEIN Bo ite Chester White Digs by 
Cresceus._ First prize boar pig at Syracuse, 190) 
SP RINGDALE. I ARM, Spring Hull, Pa, = 








- POLAND-CHINAS—Bred sows. Boars and « 


3 to 6 months. Jersey bull, 41-2 months. WILL) ‘M 
BIGHAM’S SONS, Gettysburg, Pa, 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN bulls, ready for service. 
heifer and bull calves not related, O. GU: 
PREY, Pennellville, N YX 

FOR PE RCHERON and French “Coac h stallions, 
Berkshire hogs, Collie pups, Angora kittens, write 
a AKIN, Scipio, N Y. 

“THOROUGHBRED large English Berkshires 
sows bred, service boars. Write PINKNEY J’ 
KIRK, Frem ont, Pa, 

POLAND-CHINAS, Wilkes, ‘Tecumseh, Sunshine, 


Rerjection strain. E, K. ‘PAGE, Canandaigua, 








PURE-BRED _ Shiopshires ram 


ye - ram, 

lambs, JESSE CARRIER, Fulton, N Y, 

“ONE. LITTER serkshire pigs. Also some gilts 
open. FRED F, BENTLEY, Hunt, N Y. 

REGIST ERED LINCOLN rams for sale, ST E- 
PHEN KELLOGG, Bennettsburg, BS. 

~ CHOIC EST QU ALITY ‘Shropshire sheep. WIL 
LIAMS & LORD, Stonington, Ct. 

LARGE WHITE YORKSHIRE hogs. ~ Write A 
VROOMAN, Carthage, N Y. 

SIXTY REGISTERED JERSEYS for. sale, M, s, 
WILCOX, Jefferson, N ° 


CHOICE BERKSHIRE pigs, $5 
MELICK, Pittstown, N J. 


~ ANGORA GOATS—Forty registered docs, SAM: 
UEL DODDS, Anna, IM. 

CHOICE ABERDEEN 
RINK, Jennertown, Pa, 


CHEVIOT LAMBS and Toulouse geese, J. B. 
KING, Octoraro, Pa. 


~ CHE STER SWINE, Collie pups, 
Randolph, Vt. , 


H. T. “FUCHS | buys 
Falls, Tex. 
“PORSET EWES 
port, N Y. 





each. A, D, 





ANGUS cattle. W. H. 





PAINE, South 








~ and sells. Angoras, Marble 


} for WEBER, Ark- 


sale. G, 








OUR HELP BUREAU 
And Market for Male 
and Female Labor 
Five Cents Per Word 





HELP WANTED. 


—_ —— 


WANTED—Three good farm and garden hands, 
single men who can adapt themselves to truck 
gardening and farming; wages $15 per month and 
board, with chance of advancement to good, stead 
ne if you mean work. Apply at once to THOMA 

URNBULL, JR, Casanova, Fauquier Co, Va, 








WANTED—A married man experienced in farm 
work, take care of horses, and good milker; strictly 
sober. Apply with references and nationality to 
A. SEDLACK, Care of A, M. Young, Pine Or- 
chard, Ct 

WANTED- coun men to learn telegraphy. Posi- 
tions paying $40 5) a month guarantee Cat- 


$5) 
alog free. SUPERINTENDENT, 
Lebanon, 1 Pa, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Telegraph School, 








IMPORTANT EUROPEAN FERTILIZER MAN- 
UFACTURING CO wishes to correspond with first- 
class fertilizer firms (not manufacturers), with a 
view of introducing Ground Basic Slag (Thomas 
Phosphate Powder) into the United States, Ground 
Basic Slag is a well known phosphatic fertilizer, 
which is giving excellent results all over the world, 
and has reached a very large consumption. Write 
Z% K 33 DEACON’S ADVERTISING OFFICES, 
Leadenhall street, _ London, England, 

ADIRONDACK Stave Silo- 
on the market. A. EARL, Manfr, Malone, N 


IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, poul- 
terers or any others in the rural trade from Mich, 
Ind and the Mississippi river westward to the Paci- 
fic coast, go into the Farmers’ Exchange department 
ef Orange Judd Farmer, published at Marquette 
Bldg, Chicago, [1]; price in Orange Judd Farmer 
only 4c per word. If you want to reach the New 
England rural trade, the cheapest and most effect- 
ive method is to pay 4c per word for @ little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department 
of the New England Homestead at Springfield, 
Mass. It is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd 
Farmer of Chicago is the western edition of the 
American Agriculturist wetklies. 


-Best and cheapest 


aad 


er 75 Replies to One 


I received seventy-@ve replies to my 
last advertisement in the Farmers’ 
Exchange department of American 
Agriculturist; only used it one week.— 
{G. B. MeMullin, Watertown, N Y. 
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October Harvest Festivals. 


The Interesting Mt Holly Fair. 








The great Burlington county fair has 
been held at Mt Holly, N J. This time 
honored association is now in the hands 
of an entirely new set of men, who 
have taken hold of it with the deter- 
mination of building up, or rather re- 
turning to the high standing that was 
formerly accorded the Mt Holly fair. 
There will scarcely be found at any of 
our county fairs and at but few of the 
larger associations, a grand stand and 
race track to equal the one here. All 
the live stock are housed in good, com- 
fortable buildings, with passageways 
between each row of stalling. These 
buildings are so constructed as to 
furnish plenty of room for both stock 
and visitors. 

In large stock, horses were the most 
numerous. There was a fair exhibit of 
dairy cattle and some few Holsteins. 
In sheep and hogs, numbers were not 
large, but the quality good. The best 
individual or class exhibit was made 
by the Coopertown farmers’ club. The 
exhibit of fruit of all kinds, vegetables, 
pumpkins, etc, would excel in both 
numbers and quality the entire fruit 
and vegetable exhibit at many fairs of 
larger proportion. In addition to the 
special exhibit made by this club, which 
did not compete in the open classes, 
was a fine display of fruit, vegetables, 
eanned goods and all kinds of bread 
and cake that could be produced by 
those most competent in the culinary 
art as found among the families of New 
Jersey and Rennsylvania. 

The display of agricultural imple- 
ments, farm machinery, and appliances 
as well as wagons, buggies and. car- 
riages was very complete. In fact, the 
overflow exhibit of carriages had to be 
supplied with a tent, the buildings all 
being filled. Scattered over the grounds 
were amusements of all kinds. The 
grand stand is said to have cost $30,- 
000. It is a wonderfully fine structure 
and will seat something over 7000 peo- 
ple. Each day this was fairly well 
filled, as was the open space in front 
with people enjoying the races and the 
continual free vaudeville entertainment 
in front of the grand stand. 

In addition to these entertainments 
there was a continual display of har- 
ness, saddle and general purpose horses 
of all kinds in the open field in the 
center of the race course. This display 
of live stock began in the morning and 
continued up to the hour of the races, 
affording a most favorable opportunity 
of seeing all the stock present. The 
poultry exhibit was wonderfully well 
managed by Mr Nevius of Beverly. The 
exhibit of Asiatics was the best we 
have met with this season. Quite a 
number of the young stock was so well 
matured as to have begun laying prior 
to the fair. The quality of the poultry 
exhibit throughout would rank well 
with any of the fall fairs of the year, 
and this is conceded by competent 
judges to have been the banner season 
for poultry displays of all kinds at the 
fairs. 





Creditable Local Fair on Long Island. 





The first annual exhibition of the 
Huntington horticultural and agricul- 
tural society, held recently at Hunting- 
ton, L I, was a success. This organiza- 
tion, although only a few months old, 
has an active and very energetic mem- 
bership. Many farmers in the vicinity 
and others were astonished at the 
number of entries made in all classes 
and the superior quality of the mate- 
rial on exhibition. The exhibit, as a 
whole, would be a great credit to any 
county, but was all the more striking 
from the fact that the products came 
exclusively from the town of Hunting- 
ton. 

Pres H. T. Funnell and Sec H. B. 
Fullerton left nothing undone to make 
the fair a success. One of the busiest 
men in the hall was Walter Shaw, 
chairman of the exhibition committee, 
who deserves great credit for the mas- 
terly way in which he handled _ the 
products. This society has been hold- 
ing weekly meetings for some time and 
it is remarkable how much interest.has 
already been shown in the organization. 
No cash prizes were offered, but cér- 


, EASTERN 


tificates of_merit were given. Although 
the fair was held only a single day, 
and the hall open frem 2 to 11 p m, the 
building was crowded practically all 
the time. 

At the afternoon session the doors 
were thrown open to the school children 
and about 800 youngsters looked over 
the collection with much interest. There 
was a public meeting in the afternoon 
at which John W. Spencer, in charge 
of the nature study bureau at Cornell 
university, more familiarly known as 
Uncle John, delivered a very pleasing 
address to the children. The teachers 
and pupils have enthusiastically taken 
hold of the work and a juvenile gar- 
deners’ club will be established at ghat 
place, 

At the evening session George T. 
Powell, director of the school of prac- 
tical agriculture and horticulture, de- 
livered a short address. Mr Powell is 
at present making a special study of 
the climatic, soil and other conditions 
on Long Island with reference to the 
further development of the fruit and 
vegetable interests. Having thorough- 
ly familiarized himself with the condi- 
tions, he says he is of the opinion that 
there is no other equal area in the 
United States where there are greater 
advantages for development along hor- 
ticultural lines than on Long Island. Mr 
Powell called especial attention to the 
desirability of selecting fruits of good 
quality and adapted to local conditions. 
He had with him some beautiful speci- 
mens of the Jonathan apple, grown on 
his farm in Columbia county, N Y. 

He urged upon the local committee 
the importance of properly labeling 
fruits, vegetables, etc, so that the ex- 
hibit would be more thoroughly educa- 
tional. 

The suppression of the San Jose scale 
was discussed by Prof W. G. Johnson 
of American Agriculturist. He said 
that while it was a very serious pest 
and that many orchards and private 
properties on Long Island were infested 
with it, it could be kept in check by 
waging a persistent and determined 
warfare. He showed specimens taken 
from an orchard in the vicinity and 
said that conditions were very much 
worse than he had expected. Fruit 
growers must begin their work against 
the pest at once. He called attention 
to the various sprays, but on account 
of limited time this matter was not 
fully discussed and referred members 
to the articles already published in 
American Agriculturist and others to 
follow this fall and winter on this im- 
portant topic. 

At the close of the address many 
items exhibited were put up at auction 
and there was a lively time. For in- 
stance, several small pumpkins sold at 
$1 apiece. The funds go to the society. 
The following officers were elected for 
next year: President, H. T. Funnell; 
vice-president, A. Mac Kellar; secre- 
tary, H. B. Fullerton; treasurer, D. 
Conklin: exhibition committee, chair- 
man, Walter Shaw; secretary, D. M. 
Peters; other members, W. S. Funnell, 
J. Franklin Smith and A. Mac Kellar. 


-— 


ONTARIO. 








Testing Winter Wheat—Three va- 
rieties of winter wheat were distributed 
throughout Ont in the autumn of 1902 
for co-operative experiments. Good 
reports of successfully conducted ex- 
periments have been received this year 
from 18 counties, extending from Essex 
in the south to Haliburton in the north. 
The following is the average yield in 
weighed bus of grain per acre for each 
variety for 5 yrs at the agri college, 
and for 1903 throughout Ontario: Impe- 
rial Amber, 61.0. bus at college and 24.9 
bus in Ontario; Buda Pesth, 57.2 and 
21.4 bus respectively; Turkey Red, 53.4 
and 20.7 bus. All three varieties are 
bearded. The chaff of the Imperial Am- 
ber is red and that of the others is 
white. The grain of each variety is red, 
hard, and recommended for the produc- 
tion of flour of good quality. All three 
varieties are rather weak in the straw. 
The Imperial Amber is a close rival to 
the Dawson's Golden Chaff in yield of 
grain per acre. 


a> 
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You may deal in perfect confidence 
with any advertiser in American Agri- 
culturist, being protected by our guar- 
antee, provided in writing to advertis- 
ers you always state, “I saw your adv 
in the old reliable A A.” 





FARMING 








Corn in South Central New York. 


E. L. VINCENT, BROOME COUNTY, N Y. 


Field corn in this locality is in far 
from satisfactory condition. One may 
travel all day and not see a single 
really good piece, in which the ears 
matured sufficiently for seed next year. 
We started out with a heavy handicap, 
due to the intense dry weather. Never 
within the recollection of the oldest 
inhabitant was there in southern New 
York a seeding time so void of mois- 
ture as the spring of 1903. It lasted 
through the latter part of May and 
well on into June. The seed lay in the 
earth all this time. On some pieces 
the seed was burned up. It never did 
germinate. Here it was necessary to 
Plant in, and it was so late then that 
we could not overcome the odds against 
us. The corn which did come was 
exceedingly uneven. At harvest time 
some of the hills would be as green as 
grass in July, with nothing in the line 
of ears, except small spikes just be- 
ginning to silk and a few feet away 
there would be some scarcely out of 
the milk. 

Under these circumstances we need 
not look for much really hard corn this 
year. But we are thankful for what we 
have. The growth of stalks along the 
streams is mostly immense, and _ will 
furnish a lot of grand feed. A large 
part of this will go into silage, although 
we in this district have been slow to 
adopt this form of storing corn, But 
on the hills the growth of stalks is in 
the main small and inferior in every 
way. Great fields may be seen which 
On account of poor cutivation were 
scarcely worth cutting. The weeds in 
such field were at times higher than the 
corn, presenting a decidedly discour- 
aging appearance. 

This makes two seasons we have had 
a failure in the corn crop here, and no 
doubt many farmers’ will wonder 
whether it will pay next year to try 
growing a crop. It will not do to give 
up, however, and rely on the west, for 
the west, too, has this year had all it 
could do to pull through. It is evident 
that we must import corn meal another 
year. It cannot be doubted that this 
will be a serious drawback to. our 
farmers of the east. Many of them are 
having hard work to keep their heads 
above water at best, and they will be 
inclined to hold the purse-strings pretty 
closely this winter. 

But will this be good policy? Can 
we not better afford to buy feedstuffs 
at a high price than to let our cattle 
run down in flesh before they can go 
out to pasture next spring? Men who 
have carefully tested this point tell 
us that it pays well to keep up the 
flesh and strength of cows while in the 
stable. They will do enough better the 
following season for the heavy expendi- 
tures made for extra feed. We have a 
fine harvest of hay to fall back on. 
Pastures held out well this fall and 
cows are going into the barns in fine 
condition. 

a aemeraranseen 


NEW YORK, 


Geneva, Seneca Co, Oct 13—Corn crop 
very late, but weather has been favor- 
able. Wheat yielded well, large acre- 
age being put in. Wheat 75 to 78c, oats 
40 to 45c, hay $8 to $10, eggs 22c, butter 
18 to 20c. 

Royalton, Niagara Co, Oct 12—Corn 
in shock, and % of crop. Large acre- 
age of wheat sown and growing nicely. 
Veal calves 6 to 6%c p lb on hoof; eggs 
22c, butter 18c. 

Glenville, Schenectady Co—Some 
farms are changing ownership. Corn 
will be better than expected, but acre- 
age small. 

Rome, Oneida Co, Oct 12—Threshing 
is mostly finished, oats yielded 18 to 30 
bu p a, rye 10 to 15. Silo filling is 
now in order. Sweet corn for canning 
factory was very poor this season; 
many fields not producing enough corn 
to pay for seed, while a few pieces 
produced about 1-3 of crop. Potatoes 
are yielding well, 150 to 200 bus pa. 
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NATURE’S GREATEST AID. 








An interesting letter to our readers 
from Hon. H. L. Dunham, ex-Mayor of 
Dover, N. J. 


Dover, N. J., Nov. 12th, 1902. 

I had both. kidney and liver trouble for over 
three years, I tried the best physicians in Wash- 
ington, D, C., Pittsburg, Cifcinnati and Chicago, 
and segues to say that I received very little benefit 
until commenced taking the great kidney, liver 
and bladder —ey, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 
After taking the first bottle I noticed quite a 
change, which satisfied me that at last I had 
found the right medicine. I continued on until 
1 had taken four bottles, this time I noticed 
such a marked improvement my health, in every 
way, that I felt satisfied I was cured, But, to be 
positive beyond a question or doubt, I was in 
Chicago during July, 1902, and went to the Columbus 
Medical Labotatory, No. 103 State St., and had them 
make a thorough and complete microscopical exam- 
ination which showed my kidneys and_ liver to be 
perfectly well and healthy, ave Ly written 


I 
report m ion, signed b octors 
the above Medical Laboratory, which is recogni 
as one of the best in the country. 

Very truly yours, 


VL Lun hewn 


Ex-Mayor of Dover, N. J. 


The mild and prompt effect of Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kid- 
ney, liver and bladder remedy, is soon 
realized. It stands the highest for its 
wonderful cures of the most distress- 
ing cases. I.2commended and taken by 
physicians, used in hospitals and in- 
dorsed by people of prominence every- 
where. To prove what Swamp-Root 
will do for you, a sample bottle will be 
sent absolutely free, by mail, also a 
book telling all about Swamp-Root and 
its wonderful cures. Address Dr. Kil- 
mer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., and be 
sure to mention reading this generous 
offer in American Agriculturist. 

If you are already convinced that 
Swamp-Root is what you need, you can 
purchase the regular fifty-cent and 


one-dollar size bottles at the drug 
stores everywhere. Don’t make any 
mistake, but remember the name, 


Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. 
Y., on every bottle. 








CATTLE WATERING BASINS 
S.CHENEY & SON, 


LOCK BOX 


Send at once for our booklet 
“Building Economy” 
describing the most economical and 
durable roofings and si 


NEPONSET 


(Don't forget the name.) 

It's the original red r It costs little 
but gives long service. it. 

aps, nails, etc., free with 
fuse it with cheap tarred 
tions. If you d 

‘ou sam, prices and free on 
Economy. 
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Some complaint of rot on low soils. 
Yellow corn for grain is a poor crop. 
Apples are plentiful. Cows are keep- 
ing up well in their flow of milk. Cheese 
selling at 11%4c, eggs 23 to 25c, live stock 
market dull. Grapes and plums are 
very scarce. 


The Great Argument in favor of the 


barge canal is that New York needs 
it for its grain traffic. The railways 
charge 5 cents for carrying a bushel 
of wheat from Buffalo to New York. 
The canal boatmen charge 4% cents. 
Shippers prefer railway transporta- 
tion at 5 cents over canal transporta- 
tion at 4%. The state gets from the 
railways i: taxes for every bushel of 
wheat they carry % cent. ani pays 


to the cunal for every bushel of wheat 
it carries 4 4-5 cents. Leaving taxes 
and state expenditures out, every bush- 
el of wheat shipped by rail benefits the 
State exactly the same as if shipped 
by canal. Counting both in, the state 
loses on every bushel shipped by canal 
a little more than 5 cents. Will it pay 
to borrow $101,0¢0,C00 to build another 
and bigger canal? 

Mt Kisco, Westchester Co, Oct 19— 
Corn very immiuture, only a few pieces 
planted early have sound, well ripened 
ears. Many fields a complete failure in 
fodder as well as grain. Potatoes light 
and badly rotted. Rye light yield. Ar- 


ples will be lightest crop in years. 
New milch cows and veal calves 
selling high. The new state road is 


being pushed rapidly northward from 
Bedford village. 
Buckton, St Lawrence Co, Oct 19— 


Corn harvest nearly finished with very 
little sound corn. Threshing well along, 
fall plowing tardy, milch cows doing 
poorly. A few farms are bejng sold. 
Hogs 5%c, butter 21%4c, eggs 20c, cows 
$25 to $30. 

Nicholville, St Lawrence Co, Oct 20 
and silage cutting about com- 
Crop better than expected ear- 
Threshing shows unu- 
sual yield of oats, 50 bus p a. Hogs 
plenty and selling at 5c on foot. There 
is much repairing of buildings this fall, 
and several large farms are changing 
hands. 


—Corn 
pleted. 
lier in season. 


Pulteney, Steuben Co, Oct 19— 
Beans injured 50% by blight. Corn 
mostly soft, oats, barley and hay good, 
apples about 50% crop, selling at $1 
to $1.50 p_ bbl. Greses poorest in 
history of the industry. Market strong 
for Delaware and Concords. Seeding 
of fall grain was much less than usual 
owing to rains which have made 
ground too wet to work. Hay $10 to 
$12, voung cattle 4c on foot, butter 16c, 
eggs 22c. Buckwheat filled well and 
very good. 


Franklinton, Schoharie Co, Oct 19— 
Have had much rain, causing great 
damage to roads and bridges, as well 
as farms, carrying off a quantity of 
hop poles and a few crops. Buckwheat 
is mostly out yet, and badly injured. 


Broome, Schoharie Co, Oct 19— 
Weather has been unfavorable for 
crops; corn is nearly a failure; there 
aré a few good fields of fodder, but 
little corn. Tomatoes did not ripen 
well; those that commenced to turn 
would be filled with black, hard spots. 
Buckwheat not half a crop, oats good, 
hay fair, 


New Berlin, Chenango Co, Oct 21— 
Heavy rains did much damage to un- 


harvested crops on.low lands. Oats 
an average yield, good weight. Pas- 
tures are fine. Harvesting well along 
and threshing nearly done. Milk pro- 


duction good.. Eggs scarce, 25c, butter 
23 to 26c, cheese 16 to 18c. Milk 5c p 
qt, hay $12@14 p ton, straw $8. 


Afton, Chenango Co, Oct 20—Many 
crops have been damaged or swept 
away by heavy rains. : There is much 
frosted corn. More seed corn will be 
saved than was supposed could be. 
People en the best pieces will not husk 
over 10 bus of sound corn. Oats turned 
out’ excellent. Seeding very poor, 50% 
will have to be reseeded. 

Leroy, Genesee Co, Oct 22—Rain in- 
terfered much with harvesting beans. 
Corn about all cut, with fair yield. 
About the.same acreage of. wheat sown 
as usual. Potatoes: where. dug are 
yielding well and of good quality, sell 
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AMONG THE FARMERS. 














Fr. E. 


DAWLEY, 


director of the New York department 
of farmers’ institutes, is organizing his 
corps of workers for the winter’s cam- 
paign. Farmers can do much to help 
this good work along by letting the 
directors know what they want dis- 
cussed most in their section. 





at 45c, wheat Tic, oats 35c for white 
and ic for black. Oats yielded very 
unevenly, 25 to 80 bus p a. Apples are 
very uneven; winter fruit sells at $1.50 
to $2.25. Barrels are very high, 38 to 
45c each. Poultry scarce and high; 
spring chickens llc 1 w, hens 8c, eggs 
23 to 25c, veal calves $6 to $6.50 p 100. 
Telephones are being placed in quite a 
number of farm homes, 


Lisbon, St Lawrence Co, Oct 19— 
Oats a good yield and threshing pro- 
ceeding rapidly. Corn will not aver- 
age a fair crop, very few good fields, 
though much better than expected. 
Buckwheat good crop and apples fair. 
A fine fall for work. 

Union Center, Broome Co, Oct 20— 
Buckwheat that was phosphated is 
yielding 20 bus p a, that which was not 
yields only 10 bus. Oats are a fair 
crop. Produce selling well. Corn 60c, 
oats 40c, hay $10, chickens 10c 1 w, hogs 
8c d w, lambs 10c d w, eggs 25c, butter 
2ic. Corn was father poor, nearly all 
put in the silos. 

Parish, Oswego Co, Oct 19—Many po- 
tatoes are being sold at 35c p bu. Milk 
sells at $1 p 100 lbs. Cows are doing 
well. Oat crop good, corn poor, apples 
fair. Farm work well up to date. Farm- 
ers prosperous, 


MARYLAND. 

Whiteford, Harford Co, Oct 19—Much 
of the wheat of this section has been 
sown and is up nice!y. Have had sev- 
eral frosts. 

Thurmont, FreZerick Co, Oct 19— 
Weather has been favorable for seed- 
ing and maturing corn. Sown grain 
comes up promptly. Corn will be a 
moderate crop. Apples very plentiful. 
Good stock of all kinds doing well and 
enough for loce! tse. 

Carroll Co—Corn cutting and seed- 
ing of winter wheat delayed. Corn 
crop below average. About the usual 
acreage of wheat will be seeded; nearly 
one half of it to follow corn. Apple 
crop good; pastures look well and bid 
fair to remain so. A large amount of 
clover hay was made on wheat stubble. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Vineland, Cumberland Co, Oct 20— 
Most of corn stacked. Feed is good, 
but milk scarce. All fall sowing looks 
remarkably well. Eggs scarce, 30c p 
doz, spring chicks 18 to 20c. 

Brook Valley, Norris Co, Oct 19—The 
great storm caused the highest water 
ever known here; roads are badly 
washed. Hay in this vicinity was a 
heavier crop than last year, oats good, 
corn all cut: crop below average. Buck- 
pwheat yielded well; a neighbor gatheret* 
91% bus from less than 3 acres. Pas- 
turage good, cows doing well; milk 8c, 
butter 25c, eggs 30c, spring chickens 22c. 





jateness. much. was. frosted.’ 


Home Grown Dairy Foods for Winter Use. 





[From Page 331.] 


time the experiment was conducted, 
dried brewers’ grains $20 per ton, and 
mixed hay (timothy and redtop) $16 
per ton, and when these feeds are used 
in the proportion indicated in the ra- 
tion, crimson clover hay is worth $16.55 
per ton as a substitute for the above 
feeds. 
COW PEAS AND SOY BEANS, 

Cowpeas can be successfully stored 
in the silo, as already stated. They do 
not pack as tightly as corn, therefore 
require more pressure. This can be se- 
cured by placing them in a narrow silo. 
They also make excellent hay, which 
is eaten greedily by dairy animals. In 
curing the hay, it should be placed in 
cocks when well wilted and allowed to 
remain from 5 to 7 days, depending 
upon the weather, when it is hauled to 
the .barn without further’ handling. 
There is usually no difficulty in pre- 
serving the hay in the barn, even when 
it appears to contain considerable 
moisture when handled. Owing to the 
fact that cowpea silage has a strong 
odor, it is believed to be fully as de- 
sirable a plan to preserve the cowpea 
for winter use in the form of hay. 

The results of our experiment with 
cowpea silage showed that a ration 
composed of 36 pounds of cowpea 
Silage, 10 pounds of crimson clover 
hay and 6 pounds of corn meal, pro- 
duced fully as much milk as a ration 
in which the protein was largely sup- 
plied in the form of commercial feeds. 
Cowpea hay also proved a valuable 
substitute for purchased feeds when 
fed at the rate of 17 pounds per day. 
These data are significant in showing 
not only the value of such home-grown 
crops as cowpeas and crimson clover, 
but that a ration may be produced on 
the farm that is equally good as a milk 
producer as one in which the fine feeds 
are purchased. 

Soy beans are very similar to cow- 
peas, but do any advan- 
tages over them in this locality. A ra- 
tion composed of 36 pounds of soy bean 
silage and 8 pounds of alfalfa hay 
proved superior as a milk producer to 
a ration composed of 36 pounds of corn 
silage, 6 pounds cornstalks, 4 pounds 
wheat bran, 4 pounds dried grains and 
2 pounds cottonseed meal, and cost 
practically the same. 

ADVANTAGES OF HOME GROWN COARSE FOODS 


It should be noted that the coarse 
foods mentioned in this discussion, in- 
cluding hays made from alfalfa, crim- 
son clover and mixed grasses, also 
silage from cowpeas and soy beans, 
were produced on the farm and charged 
in the rations at market prices. There 
was, therefore, considerable gain from 
feeding the home-grown rations, inas- 
much as there was a wide margin be- 
tween the actual cost of these foods 
and the market price. For example, 
the crimson clover hay was grown in 
the corn as a catch crop, costing $4 per 
ton, hence in selling it to the dairy for 
$12 per ton (the price used in calcu- 
lating the cost of the ration), there 
was a gain of $8 per ton. An average 
stand of crimson clover will yield two 
tons of hay per acre, which at $8 would 
make the gain per acre $16, or 200% 
over the cost. The gain per acre for 
alfalfa hay was even greater, amount- 
ing to $38.62 when sold to the dairy for 
$14 per ton, the price used in calculat- 
ing the cost of the alfalfa ration. 


->- 


DELAWARE. 


The State Board of Agriculture has 
recently issued an edition of 10,000 
copies of a splendid map of Delaware. 
It is printed for free distribution in the 
U S and Canada. Also have a large 
edition with the descriptive matter on 
the margin printed in German, for dis- 
tribution in Germany. This may will 
be sent free to anybody asking for it. 
Address Dover, Del. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Factoryville, Wyoming Co, Oct 19— 
The hay crop, which promised so littl 
early in the season, proved to be fairly 
good. Corn as a grain crop is nearly 
a failure; some very fair fields of silage 
have been raised, but on account of 
Oats ‘a 
medium crop, buckwheat, % crop. Small 
amount of f uit. The dairy is the 
chief reliance of the farmer this sea- 











son; milk selling at 3c p qt at factory: 
butter 25 to 26c p Ib. 

Westfield, Tioga Co, Oct 19—Corn a 
medium crop. Potatoes rotting badly. 
Plums a good crop. Apples about 7c: . 
Cheese factories are making double th - 
amount of cheese compared to one yea« 


ago. Cows are bringing $30 to $40 }, 
head. All kinds of. stock bring fai 
prices. Butter 20 to 22c, cheese 12¢ 


p lb at the factory. 

Pine Grove, Schuylkill Co, Oct 21 
Corn light, nearly all cut. Too wet t«» 
cultivate at the proper time, therefore 
weeds had full sway. Hay yielded bet- 
ter than expected. Pastures good, also 
second crop of hay above average, Po- 
tatoes rotted, destroying half at least, 
consequently prices are advancing. 











Farm Wagon only $21.95 
In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Quincy, IIL, have placed upon the market a 
Farmer's Handy Wagon, that is only 25 inches high, 
fitted with 24 and inch wheels with 4-inch tire, 
and sold for only $21.95. 





This wagon is made of the best material through 
out, and really costs but a trifle more than a set of 
new wheels and fully guaranteed for one year, Cat- 
alog giving a full description will be mailed upon 
application by the Empire Manufacturing Co., 
Quincy, T., who also will furnish metal wheels at 
low prices made any size and width of tire to fit 
any axle. 











of the stoutest beard is ease 
ily and quickly removed 
with the soft, rich lather 

of Williams’ Shaving Soap. 

Besides softening the beard, 

it soothes and refreshes the 

face, and leaves it smooth 

and comfortable, 


"SHAVING 


SOAD 


has been famous for half a century. 
“The only Soap fit for the face.”" 


Sold Throughout the World, 


FREE 
A Trial Tablet if you mention 
this paper and send a 2c 
stamp to pay postage. 
Address 


THE J.B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 
Glastonbury, Conn. 
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The Brightest Light) 


The cleanest, strongest, steadiest, 
(made on the cold blast principle,) 
the one whick does not leave you 
in the lurch by blowing out, comes from 


DIETZ vantenns. 












is not the dim, 
quivering, smoking kind. Learn how 
and why they are better than others by 
writing us for free lanterm book. You 
can make your choice from many. Then 
see that your dealer gets it for you. 


R.E. DIETZ 
COMPANY, 




































New York Grange Affairs. 





E. L. Vincent, lecturer Broome coun- 
ty subordinate grange, writes that 
without exception the, granges in that 
neck of the woods are opposed to the 
mammoth canal scheme. It is almost 
impossible to find a man who believes 
it would be good policy to put into the 
big ditch the immense sum that would 
be needed to carry out the design of 
the canal men. When the returns are 
in next month, southern central New 
York will make itself heard on the 
question in no uncertain way. 

Members of Gilboa are distributing 
printed matter and working ‘energeti- 
cally to defeat the barge canal scheme. 
They propose to be on hand at the po- 
litical meetings of all parties held in 
the vicinity, either with a speaker, or 
printed matter, opposing the expendi- 
ture. 

Schoharie county Pomona has put it- 
self on record several times as being 
opposed to the expenditure of any more 
money by the state, on the Erie canal. 

Patrons in the section of Hawleyton 
are a unit against the $101,000,000 appro- 
priation or any other appropriation for 
free canals. One Patron writes Amer- 
ican Agriculturist: “It seems to me it 
would be just as sensible to ask the 
state to pay every farmer who is in 
debt $1000 or more, as to build free ca- 
nals and keep them in repair. There 
is an anti-canal league organized in our 
county and we intend to do or Say any- 
thing we can to defeat the appropria- 
tion.”’ 

The subordinate granges as well as 
the Pomona of Genesee county are al- 
most unanimously opposed to the barge 
canal question and will so vote. The 
scheme has been the subject of much 
discussion in all subordinate granges of 
the county, and members without al- 
most any exception are opposed to the 
“big steal.” 

The principal financial inducement 
to Patrons of Millerton grange is the 
Dutchess and Columbia Patrons’ fire 
relief association. This insurance as- 
sociation has written in the past six 
years over $4,000,000 in policies. 

Clinton, Sauquoit and Vernon will 
hold a union meeting October 31 at 
Clinton. Mrs S. N. Judd, past state 
lecturer, will deliver an address. 

Oneida Pomona will hold a _ special 
meeting at Rome October 22, when the 
degree will be conferred in full form 
to enable those who attend the national 
grange at Rochester November 11 to 13 
to take the sixth and seventh degrees. 
The sixth degree will be conferred No- 
vember 11 at 8 p m, the seventh Novem- 
ber 12 at 8 p m. 

Chenango Pomona has a committee of 
three at work to see that the voters of 
the county are aroused against the pro- 
posed expenditure on the Erie canal. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Zurlington county Pomona will hold 
its quarterly meeting at Medford, Oc- 
tuber 27. Subjects for discussion include 
Does the publication of the crop reports 
by the department of agriculture do 
more harm than good to the farmers 
of this country; What influence can be 
exerted by the grange to secure the 
Proper recognition of agricultural mat- 
ters in agricultural colleges; What can 
be done to prevent the rapid increase 
of crime, and Is the new tax law opera- 
tive after November, 1903, beneficial or 
detrimental to farmers, 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


The Story of Phoebe Snow—If you 


have ever taken a summer railroad trip 
you will enjoy the “Story of Phoebe 
Snow,” which describes in a series of 
dainty pictures the experiences of a 
pretty girl who went to Buffalo. The 
illustrations are in seven colors, each 
reproducing a design of the girl in 
white, which the Lackawanna railroad 
has made so familiar in the last few 
months. The booklet has a particularly 
pleasing cover and will afford consider- 
able amusement beside giving informa- 
tion which every traveler ought to 
know. It will be sent in response to 
request accompanied by two cents in 
stamps to T. W.. Lee, General Passen- 
ger Agent, New York City. 
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FARM AND MARKET 


Tobacco Crop and Market. 
Cigar Leaf Crop Remarkably Sound, 





Wet weather and lack of warm sun- 
shine during a considerable portion of 
the growing season was apparently al- 
most universal in the cigar leaf sec- 
tions of N Y, Pa and O. Reports re- 
ceived by American Agriculturist from 
correspondents in all the leading to- 
bacco districts of these states indicate 
that plants in most sections did not 
make an average growth. On the other 
hand, crops. were unusually sound, 
there having been a remarkable ab- 
sence of insect damage of any kind. 
Hail caused heavy loss in a few sec- 
tions, but not enough to affect total 
crop returns of any one state. Plants 
apparently ‘went into barns in better 
condition than a year ago, and on the 
whole have been favored with excel- 
lent curing weather. Little buying of 
the ’03 crop has been done, growers 
apparently preferring to make sales 
in bundle. As the ‘02 crop is practi- 
cally all out of hands of growers and 
demand for cigar leaf is brisk, it is ex- 
pected good prices will be paid. 

In N Y, acreage has been consider- 
ably reduced, more particularly in 
in Onondaga district. Sections in Pa 
and O report reduced acreages, but 
others claim increases, so total appar- 
ently will not show any marked 
change one way or another. Condi- 
tions in Mass and Ct are largely simi- 
lar, total acreage showing little change, 
and plants having made small growth, 
but being unusually sound. In Wis 
ncereage was somewhat larger this year, 
and on whole crop was frothered in very 
fair condition. Follow‘ng reports from 
correspondents in N Y. Pa and O give 
a fair idea of generz! conditions. In 
next issue American Agriculturist will 
give its final crop report, covering sit- 
uation in all the leading cigar leaf sec- 
tions. 


_ 


Tobacco Notes. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

CLINTON Co—Owing to scarcity of 
labor, not as much tobacco was. raised 
in this county this year as usual, prob- 
ably 800 a all told. Havana _ seed 
turned out a good crop, being much 
better in quality than last year’s, and 
averaged about 1300 lbs p a. Growers 
are well satisfied with way leaf is cur- 
ing. Buyers as yet have done little 
buying. 

York Co—But little tobacco was 
raised in this county this year. Crops 
were harvested in fine condition and 
are curing nicely. Seed leaf averaged 
about 1600 lbs p a and Havana 1000. 
No sales have yet been made, but 
growers expect good prices. 

BRADFORD Co—Tobacco raised in vi- 
cinity of Towanda will total about 
same as last year, as while acreage 
was considerably reduced, yield has 
been fully 25% greater. Crop proved 
a fine one, being perfectly sound and 
much better quality all through than 
last year’s. Since going into barns leaf 
has cured nicely, there being no pole 
sweat or damage of any kind. During 
last week in Sept, buyers purchased a 
few crops in bundle at about 12%c p 
lb, but since then they have kept out 
of sight. Crops this year probably 
averaged from 1600 to 1800 Ibs p a. 


NEW YORK. 


ONONDAGA Co—In the vicinity of Jor- 
‘dan tobacco was housed in good con- 
dition and is curing satisfactorily. No 
buyers have appeared up to time of 
writing. Much of the tobacco in the 
town of Cato was so badly injured by 
hail it had to be plowed under. Inter- 
est in tobacco has died out in many 
sections since the advent of creameries. 

CaruGca Co—Owing to cold, wet sea- 
son, tobacco this year did not make 
very large growth, but crop was of fine 
quality, and free from wormholes. 
Weight p a averaged from 700 to 800 
lbs. Curing weather has been favor- 
able and free from fogs. No pole sweat 
whatever. One sale*has been made for 
10c p tb, although some buyers are 
offering much less. 

StmreEn Co—Tobacco was all housed 
in fine condition, and is curing down 
nicely. It is the best and soundest 
crop grown in this section for several 
years. No damage from insects or hail. 





The acreage was greatly reduced, not 
more than 30% being grown of what 
was raised 3 yrs ago. No buying as 
yet. Several crops in vicinity of Coo- 
per’s Plains were flooded and de- 
stroyed. A few buyers have been driv- 
ing, but very few sales have been 
made, 

YaTEs Co—Only a few a of tobacco 
raised in this county. Quality of crop 
was good, although plants did not make 
large growth. No shed damage report- 
ed. Leaves are curing better than in 
*02. Buyers have not been heard from 


yet. 
MARYLAND. 


CALVERT Co—Tobacco in the vicinity 
of Dunkirk was an_ unusually large 
crop, having made exceptional growth. 
The housing was made in good condi- 
tion, but weather was unfavorable and 
in some instances tobacco was so badly 
damaged it had to be thrown out. In 
nearly every case crops were more or 
less damaged. Barns were not able to 
accommodate the crop. 

CHARLES Co—While this year’s tobac- 
co acreage was quite a little less than 
in ’02, the yield p a was larger and 
quality of leaf better. As yet it is im- 
possible to tell how leaf is coming 
through cure. Early weather was not 
as favorable for curing as growers 
would have liked. Growers are de- 
pendent on weather conditions for cur- 
ing the crop, as artificial methods of 
regulating temperature in tobacco 
sheds have not yet been adopted. Crop 
is raised almost exclusively for export. 

— 


Cabbage Output Small. 


The output of cabbages for winter 
markets will prove far below that of 
last year, as indicated from time to 
time in American Agriculturist. Latest 
advices from our correspondents in ime 
portant cabbage growing sections con- 
firm the earlier reports of decreased 
area under this crop, climate vicissi- 
tudes, and assaults of insect and fun- 
gous pests. 

Several reports from central and east 
central New York are unanimous in an 
expression of poor crops and small 
acreage. Advices from southern Wis- 
consin and northern Illinois report fair 
yields, relatively better than in the im- 
portant producing counties of New 
York. 

All markets are quiet up to this time, 
which may partly be accounted for by 
the fact that only the domestic sorts 
are ready for distribution. In New 
York there seem to be but few buyers 
at present, while in Illinois and Wis- 
consin many producers are holding for 
higher prices. In Genesee county, N Y, 
sales reported at $8 to $10 per ton, in 
Ontario county $8 to $9. In Racine, 
Wis, $7 to $7.50, in Chicago $6 to $8. 


, The Hop Movement and Market. 








At New York, the market continues 
quiet and featureless. Prices are un- 
changed from previous quotations, be- 
nig on a ‘basis of 31@38c p lb for N Y¥ 
state, °03 choice hops and 29@30c for 
choice Pacifics. 

A little quieter feeling prevails in the 
hop producing districts, buyers being 
inclined to hold off, waiting develop- 
ments. Growers are not anxious to sell. 
On the Pacific coast 21@24c is offered 
for choice and in N Y state 30@33c. 

The Saaz (Austria) crop was almost 
a failure, reports recently received indi- 
cating that they will not reach over 50,- 
000 bales, owing to the unfavorable 
weather the past summer. The crop of 
1901 amounted to 220,000 bales, but fell 
to 110,000 bales last year. Prices have 
advanced 100% and are now quoted at 
61@69c p lb. 

The English market continues to show 
some weakness, particularly on lower 
grades, but choice qualities are scarce 
and fully maintain their values. Stocks 
on hand are small and imports practi- 
cally nothing. Dealers are not inclined 
to speculate in hops. 

Some of the largest New York city 
dealers state that the foreign crop is 
shorter than usual, while the quality 
is poor. The English crop is estimated 
to be 98,000 bales over last year. Prices 
compared with last year at this time 
are somewhat lower for the poorer 
grades, while choice remains about the 
same. The European demand has not 
yet been ascertained. Dealers are await- 
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ing reports upon this year’s crop, sam- 

ples of which have been forwarded. 

Many dealers will make heavy foreign 

shipments beginning about Nov 15. 
New York. 

ScHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Hop ship- 
ments for week ending Oct 10 were, J. 
H. Tator 69 bales, W. M. Richardson 5 
bales; for week ending Oct 17, Richard- 
son 4, J. S. Hutt 100, Tator 10. Price 
remains stationary at 30@32c. Dealers 
trying hard to pound it down, but 
growers are firm. 


-—— 


The Milk Market. 


At New York, the milk exchange di- 
rectors met on Menday afternoon and 
advanced the price from 2% to 3c p 
qt, to go into effect Oct 21. The rail- 
roads, as the table below shows, have 
had trouble getting their milk cans 
through, owing to the floods and wash- 
outs, but all now report traffic in nor- 
mal condition. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ended Oct 17 
were as follows: 





Milk Cream 





i SP eee re a 30,200 2,034 
Susquehanna ........... 12,846 375 
West Shore ......4..4.. 10,940 665 
Lack WANNA .....06cs0 33,105 1,450 
N Y Central (long haul) 32,195 1,375 
N Y Central (Harlem). 8,625 72 
Ontarie. sivdsnes A eebaac.ce ae 2,009 
Tehign Valley (o..c6sc0e 16,482 354 
Homer Ramsdell line.. 5,128 140 
Wet FERVGR fisscccadsces 5,624 = 
Other sources .......... 4,816 135 

Tatal focsteccekes eoeee 189,696 +. 8,609 

TiRBt PORE pecs ciccsece 190,584 7,907 








Great Stock Book 
If you will and say w' 
Free sang exes a 
» This book is 


mended 
here. 


stock diseases. ‘Wri y, to 
DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio. 
Makers of Dr. Heas Stock Food, 











ON RAINY DAYS WEAR, | 
“OWERs Waterproof 


iqfiQedi OILED \e 
, TH BRRO CLOTHING 


(ee ae 


{T MAKES EVERY DAY CouNT 


Ae matter how wet the weather, 
Boety garment quarantect. Ask yout dealer, ig 
will not supply you, end for price Hat of 
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NEW AND RECENT BOOKS 


Irrigation Farming. L. M. Wilcox ..............8200 
Fumigation Methods. W. G. Jolmsen..... soeee LO 
The Book of Corn. Herbert Myrick......... evoee 150 
Left-(wers Made Palatable. I, G. Curtis...... L@ 
GNGs. F. D. COW pods deticccstivetsddecdl.cne 4D 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

§2 Lafayette Viate, New York, 8 ¥, 

Marnnette Building, CWieage, TM. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR SEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 











Cattle | Hogs Sheep 
Per 100 ibs | 

1903 | 1902 | 1903 : 1902 | 1903, 1202 
Chicago.. .| 5.85] 8.45] 6.10) $7.50) ¢4 95) 73.85 
New York .....| 5.55 645 6 60| 7.65| 425] 4.25 
Buffalo,......... 5.55] 7.60] 6.50, 7.65) 425] 4.25 
Kansas City...| 535) 8.15] 5.75! 735] 3.75] 3.75 
Pittsburg ...... 5 75[ 7.00] 6.50) 7.60) 4.1] 4.20 











. Monday, Oct 19. 


At New York, last week, good to 
choice steers held up steady, while me- 
dium grades fell off at the close 10c; 
bulls ruled steady to strong, fat cows 
eased off 10c; other grades were un- 
changed. Milch cows were in good de- 
mand, and top grades averaged $2 p 
head higher. Sales were at the range 
of 25@60 for common to choice milkers, 
calf included. Veals declined Wednes- 
day 15@25ic; grassers also easier and 
very. dull; the whole market was slug- 
gish up to the close, with 400 calves 
held over. 

On Monday of this week, with 86 cars 
of cattle offered, there was a better 
tone to the market; top grades were 
not quotably higher, but medium steers 
were doing a trifle better; bulls and 
cows also showed firmness on light re- 
ceipts. Prime veals ruled steady, with 
a fair inquiry; all other sorts of calves 
were slow and weak; ‘westerns lower. 
Of the 2100 head offered, 300 were held 
over. Fair to good 1200 to 1500-lb steers 
crossed the scales at $4.60@5.40 p 10@ 
Ibs, and no really prime or choice were 
offered; common and medium 1000 to 
1175-lb steers sold at 3.90@4.50; bulls 
at 2.25@3.75, cows at 1.25@3.10,°veals at 
4.50@8.75, with selected tops as high as 
8.85@9: grassers and fed calves at 2.50 
@3.25; westerns at 3@3.12%. 

The advance noted last week Monday 
in lambs was not maintained, and both 
sheep and lambs gradually declined, 
closing Saturday 15@25c lower on sheep 
and 35@50c lower than the opening 
prices Monday on lambs. On Monday 
of this week receipts were heavy, in- 
cluding 80 cars for the market. Roth 
sheep and lambs were depressed, selling 
154@2he off from last Saturday; and late 
sales of medium lambs were 35c lower. 
Ordinary to choice sheep sold at $2.50@ 
3.75 p 100 Ibs: a few export sheep at 4, 
yearlings at 4@4.50, common to. extra 
prime lambs at 4.50@5.90, with general 
sales at 5@5.70; culls at 3.75@4. Best 
state lambs brought 5.90: best car of 
northern Canada do at 5.80; best car of 
Pa lambs 5.75. A car of very prime 
West Va lambs sold at 5.80. 

The hog market continued to im- 
prove last week, and had advanced 35c 
by Thursday; prices receded and a part 
of the advance was lost Friday and 
Saturday. On Monday of this ‘week, 
with nearly 2200 hogs on sale here, and 
prices depressed at Ruffalo and the 
west, there was a slump at New York 
of fully 30c. Good 140 to 180-Ib state 
and Pa hogs crossed the scales t $6¢ 
6.15; 109-Ib hogs (choice) at 6.20. 

HORSE MARKET. 


Most of the dealers’ report a 
large and satisfactory business for the 
past week, and although the supply of 
all kinds of horses has been much 
larger than common, the demand was 
sufficient to insure a brisk trade and 
good prices were the rule. Numerous 
seasoned carriage and saddle horses 
were sold; the prices ranging generally 
from $130 to 205 p head. The high 
prices being paid for seasoned work 
horses at the different auction marts 
are bringing in great numbers of this 
kind from points outside the city and 
some large sales expected this week. 


At Buffalo, receipts of live stock 
here Monday of this week were as fol- 
lows: Cattle 330 cars, sheep 125 double 
decks, hogs 120 do. Cattle ruled lower 
than at the close of the previous week, 
partly in sympathy with an easier feel- 
ing in the west. Prices in general fell 
off 10 to 20e¢ on nearly all grades ex- 
cept the choice, which were considered 
barely steady. Prime steers sold around 
$5.25@5.50 p 100 lbs, shipping grades 4.50 
@5.10, heifers 3.40@4.35, cows 2.25@3.75, 
bulls 2@4.25. Veal calves were in ac- 
tive demand, prime selling at 8&@8.50, 
fair 7@7.75. Sheep were fairly active, 
but this at a lower level of prices than 
prevailed at the close of last week's 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


market. Good to choice lambs crossed 
the scales largely at 5.35@5.45, fair 5.15 
@5.30, culls 4@4.75. The best grade of 
wethers on the market brought 3.75@4, 
ewes around 3, yearlings 3.75@4, mixed 
lots 3.35@3.50. The feeling at the close 
was one of steadiness. Hog buyers 
took hold with a fair show of interest. 
Yorkers brought 5.85@5.90, mixed lots 
5.85@5.90, heavy lots 5.95@6, rough stock 
4.75@5, stags 3.75@4.25. 

At Pittsburg, receipts of live stock 
Monday of this week were: Cattle 130 
cars, hogs 60 double decks, sheep 25 
loads. Business in cattle was only 
moderately active. Offerings were not 
any larger than the previous Monday, 
but buyers were slow in taking hold. 
Prices covered the following range: 
Extra, 1450-1600 ibs @5 375 65 
Good, 1200-1300 Ibe 465 00 
Fair. 90@11001lbsa = BRM 4 25 
Common, 700-900 Lbs 2 G05 40 
Rough, half fat 5 had Oo 
Fat oxen 2 OFKGA WO 

Hogs opened the week with a slight 
decline. Receipts were fairly liberal, 
15 double decks in excess of the pre- 
vious Monday. Medium weight hogs 
sold around $6 p 100 Ibs, heavy 5.80@ 
5.90, heavy Yorkers 5.95, do light 5.80, 
pigs 5.40. Sheep prices covered a lower 
range than at the beginning of the pre- 
vious week. Prime wethers crossed the 
scales at 4, good mixed 3.50@3.75, ewes 
and wethers 3@3.40, choice to extra 
lambs 5.60@5.75, culls to common 4@5. 


Poor to good bulls #2 3°@4 15 
Poor to good cows, 1 50@3 50 
Meifers, 700-1000 lbs 3 00@415 
Bo ogna cows, p hd 7 Ho@14 00 
Veal calves 8 MGT 50 
Cows & soringers, 16 00O@55 00 


New York State Cheese Market. 

At Utica, N Y. Oct 19—Prices still 
tending downward. Dairymen com- 
plain that prices keep pace with milk 
in their shrinkage, instead of vice 
versa, as it ought to be. It is believed, 
however, that the bottom has now been 
reached, and that no further decline 
will take place this fall. If it doesg 
there will be a strong disposition on 
the part of factorymen to hold their 
cheese and take chances later on. To- 
day they shipped pretty generally, and 
the last of the September make is now 
out of first hands. But the October make 
this year is just as fine as the Sept, 
on account of the moderate weather of 
the month. 

Transactions are 
colored, 329 bxs at 10%Cc, 
large white, 137 at 10%c, 
small white, 335 at 10%c, 65 at 10%c; 
small colored, 610 at 10%c, 2195 at 10%%c. 
Total, 4961 bxs, against 6578 last year. 

Sales on curb, 400 large and 600 small 
at lic, 250 large at 11%c. Butter, 12 
pkgs at 2ic, 37 at 22c, 700 prints at 28c. 

At Canton, N Y, Oct 17—Offerings 
here to-day included 2076 bxs of twin 
cheese and 1076 tubs cmy butter. Cheese 
sold at 11%c p lb, butter 20%c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, egene in 
all instances are wholesale. hey refer to 
prices at which the produce will sc! from 


as follows: Large 
995 at 10%¢; 
295 at 10%c; 





store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees suet ae 
en 


freight and commission charges. 

sold in a small way to retailers or con- 

sumers, an advance is usually secured. 
Beans. 

At New York, a fair amount of busi- 
ness was transacted in pea _ beans. 
Choice new sold around $2.30 p bu, mar- 
row 2.60@2.90, medium 2.25@2.30, black 
turtle soup 2.65@2.70. 

Eggs. 

At New York, market displayed a 
slight hardening tendency, with mod- 
erate receipts. Dealers made the usual 
complaint of irregularity in quality, 
hence the rather wide range in prices. 
Considerable tendency on the part of 
storage interests to force cooler eggs 
on the market, and the demand for 
that stock was very fair. Selected 
rearby white eggs sold around 30c p doz, 
fancy mixed 25@26c, seconds to firsts 
22@24c, fresh gathered western 25c, re- 
frigerator 20@2I1c. 

At Boston, general steadiness per- 
vades the egg market. Fancy hennery 
34c p doz, western 20@2I1c. 


Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, generally light offer- 
ings in grapes, market firm on all va- 


rieties save Concords, which were a 
shade easier. Pears of best quality 
steady, common stuff slow. Cranber- 


ries in more liberal supply, but former 
prices. well maintained. Seckel pears 
brought $4.50@7.25 p bbl, Bartlett 4@6, 
Bose 3@4.50, Kieffer 1.75@3, apple 
quinces 3.50@5, orange 3@5, western N 


Y peaches 2@3 p carrier. Delaware 
grapes from western N Y 18@20c p 4-lb 
bskt, Niagara 14@20c, Catawba 14@ 
16c, Concord 20@22c p 8-lb bskt, wine 
grapes 45@50 p ton for black and white 
respectively. Jersey cranberries 5.75@7 p 
bbl, Cape Cod 6.50@8.50. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, situation not materially 
changed from recent weeks. Western 
bran and middlings were in light sup- 
ply, demand mostly for spot. Heavy 
feeds were considered firm. Western 
spring bran in 200-lb sacks 19@19.50 p 
ton, winter 21@23, middlings 21.50@23, 
fancy 28, oil meal 24.50@25, cottonseed 
meal 26.50. 

Poultry. 


At New York, dealers had a number 
of cars of live poultry left over from 
last week. The demand was moderate, 
prices barely steady. Dressed poultry 
displayed more firmness than live and 
the market ‘was kept well cleaned up. 
Nearby spring chickens brought 91%4@ 
10c p Ib 1 w, western 914@9%c, roosters 


7@8c, turkeys 11@11%c. ducks 70@85c 
p pr, geese $1.12@1.27, pigeons 20@25c. 


Dry-picked turkeys 14@16c p lb, Phila 
broilers 20@22c, fancy chickens 17@18c, 
state and western chickens 12@14c, 
southern and southwestern fowls 114%@ 
12%c, ducks 16@17'4c, geese 17c, squabs 
2.75@3.50 p doz. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, things were kept well 
cleaned up in hay and straw circles. 
The receipts were light and all grades 
were in active demand. Offerings came 
largely from N Y and the west. Prime 
timothy was quoted aronud $1 p 100 Ibs, 
No 1 and 2 85@90c, clover mixed 75@80c, 
clover 65@7ic. Long rye straw 25 p ton, 
oat and wheat 10@11. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, more liberal offerings 
of cabbage and cauliflower gave prices 
an easier turn. Cucumbers in active 
demand, pumpkins and squashes quiet, 
celery moderately active, other vege- 
tables generally steady. Carrots sold 
around 90c@$1 p bbl, cauliflower 1@1.25. 
cucumbers 2.50@5, eggplant 8@4, L I 


lettuce 75c, peppers 1.25@1.50, pump- 
kins 75@85c, marrow squash 50@75c, 
spinach &8&5c@1, white turnips 90c@1. 


Brussels sprouts 8@10c p qt, beets 1.25 
@1.50 p 100 bcehs, celery 30@40c p doz, 
corn 1.50@1.75 p 100, Danish cabbage 12 
@14 p ton, domestic 10@12, lima beans 
1.50@2 p potato bag, Jersey tomatoes 


60c@1 p cra. 
Wool. 


Transactions in wool are of a mod- 
erate character, and the feeling on 
eastern markets is one of quietness, 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WIIOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN- 
TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP- 
PING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, poultry 
slow, eggs scarce, prices firm, onions 
and apples quiet. Fowls sold around 11 
@12c p 1b 1 w, chickens 114%@12%c, tur- 
keys 138@14c, ducks 10@1lic, fresh eggs 
30c p doz, storage 20@22c. Onions $1.50 
@2.75 p bbl, all varieties included, ap- 
ples 1@1.50, turnips 65@75c, cranberries 
7@8.50, Concord grapes 2@3c p lb, Dela- 
ware 8@3tec. Corn 60@62c p bu, oats 
41@42c, bran 1920 p ton, middlings 21 
@23, linseed meal 25.50@26. 

At Syracuse, onions and_ potatoes 
active, poultry steady. Fowls sold at 
10@11c p lb 1 w, chickens 11@12c, tur- 
keys 18@15c, ducks 10@lic, fresh eggs 
26@28c p doz. Potatoes 50c p bu, on- 
ions 40@60c, marrow beans $2.25@2.60, 
apples 1.25@2 p bbl for Greening, Con- 
cord 12@15c p 3-lb bskt, Delaware 15@ 
18c, Seckel pears 1@1.25 p bu, Duchess 
1@1.50. Oats 40@42c p bu, bran 18@19 
p ton, cottonseed meal 27, gluten meal 
25@26, middlings 24, loose hay 12@135. 

At Rechester, apples in fair supply 
and sold largely at $1.50@2 p bbl. grapes 
3@4c p lb. Fowls brought 12c p Ib 1 w, 
broilers 12@13c, fresh eggs 24c p doz. 
Middlings 22@24 p ton, bran 19@20, oats 
38@40c, rye 538@5ic. Cabbage 9@10 p 
ton, carrots 30c p bu, onions 45@50c, 
potatoes 45@50c. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadel- 


phia, fresh eggs are wanted at full top 
prices, live poultry offered quite lib- 
erally, and demand tame, dressed stock 
firm. Fowls sold around 11@12c p 1b 
1 w, old roosters 9c, ducks 12@13c, near- 
by chickens 14@15c d w, nearby fresh 
eggs 24@25c p doz. Potatoes 58@60c p 








bu, cabbage 12@16c, apples 243.50 p 
bbl as to quality and variety, Secke! 
5@7, Concord grapes 124%@13%ec p 4-lb 
bskt, Niagara 15@lic. No 2 red wheat 
84@84%ec p bu, corn 50@54%c, oats 421, 
@44c, bran 19.50@20, hay 75@95c p 100 
Ibs. Extra cmy butter 21@21l2c p Ib, 
prints 22c, fancy full cream 12@12t4c 
p Ib. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, 


toes in liberal supply, market steady, 
white selling at 60@63c p bu. yellow 
onions 55@65c, white onions 70@7ie, to- 


pota- 


matoes 25@40c, Concord grapes 12@13c 
p 5-lb bskt, Delaware 18@20c, apples 
$1.25@2.75 p bbl, pears 2.50@5.50 as to 


variety. Eggs ruled firm, around, 22@ 
23c p doz, fowls 12@18c p Ib 1 w, chick- 
ens 138c, ducks 12@138c, turkeys 12@13c. 
Corn 51@55c p bu, oats 4144@42tsc, No 2 
rye 58@58l6c, No 1 timothy hay 15@15.50 
p ton, clover mixed 12@14, bran 17@18 
in bulk, middlings 21. 


THE POTATO MARKET. 





Steadiness prevai!s in potatoes on 
leading markets. In the west this ap- 
proximated firmness, while an under- 
tone of easiness was discernible on 
some eastern markets. Good to choice 
stock is taken almost as soon as of- 
fered, price concessions being neces- 
Sary on offerings showing rot. 

For good stock, free from rot, the 
market at Chicago showed consider- 
able animation and a slight advance 
in prices. Shipping orders were trifling. 
Choice white northwestern stock sold 
at 58@60c p bu, Mich white 58@6ic, 
g00d red 50@54c, common Wis und Mich 
stock showing rot 40@50c. 

Rotting badly, yield about 50 to 75 
bus p a; sell at 50c.—[L. H. K., Union 
Center, N Y. 

Some rot, but a large output.—[{G. J., 
New Berlin, N Y. 

Potatoes mostly dug. Hexvy rains 
de‘ayed digging for some time, causing 
a little rot; sell at 40c.—[A. T., Lis- 
bon, N Y. 

Yield good except for the blight and 
rot. Some report crop % loss.—[{M. D., 


Broome, N Y. 

Potatoes yielded well, but rotted bad- 
ly: selling at $1 p bu.—[Brook Valley, 
Nw J. 

Potatoes good quality, 
5dc.—[M. R. W., Beach City, 0. 

Many potatoes not dug, ground has 
been very wet.—[G. E. N., Afton, N Y. 

At New York, market steady with a 
large amount of business being trans- 
acted. Receipts were liberal, the best 
stock coming from RI and Me. Long 
Island sold at $2.25@2.60 p bbl, Me 1.90 
@2, Jersey 1.75@2, western N Y 1.75@ 
1.90, Jersey sweet 2@2.50, southern 1@ 
1.37. 


t» 


sell at 50 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 





Nova Scotia, it is estimated, will have 
500,000 barrels apples for export. Ap- 
ples, ‘while not large, are smooth antl 
clear of spot or worms.—[J. W. Bige- 
low, Pres N S Fruit Growers’ Assn. 

Apples here will be a small crop of 
poor quality, there being many wormy 
ones. Large numbers were blown down 
by high winds. Last year I harvested 
10,000 bbls, but this year will not get 
§00.—[C. E. L., Hayward, Hillsboro 
ca » 

The crop of apples in this vicinity 
will be larger and of better quality thi 
year than last. High winds have less- 
ened the crop, but there is still a good 
showing.—[G. A. S., Dansville, N Y. 

All in all, the apple crop in this sec- 
tion is better than ever before. There 
has been but little drop, and almost no 
storms or hail.—[C. L. L., Floradal. 
Pa. 

Apples in Orange Co, N Y, are an 
uneven growth, one correspondent esti- 
mating the returns at 65% of a full 
crop. It has not been a Baldwin year. 
although in some orchards there will be. 
a heavy yield. Fruit generally is not 
well colored. Plant lice did great 
harm. 

As high as 52c has been offered 
for apple barrels in some sections of 
N Y by growers and shippers and con- 
siderable difficulty is being experienced 
in getting enough to pack the fruit. 

Good to choice fruit continued an ac 
tive seller on leading markets, 
although in a few instances a material 
increase in receipts was followed by 














slight declines. Foreign markets gen- 
erally displayed firmness on_ choice 
varieties. A full report of the apple 


situation appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 
The poorest crop we have had in 


years, sell at 40c p bu.—[S. C. P. Prout, 
oO. 

An abundant crop ef fine quality; sell 
at 25c p bu. Large quantities of cider 
being made, $1 to $1.50 p bbl.—[G. J., 
New Berlin, N Y. 

About one-third crop. 
bu.—[L. H. K., Union Center, N Y. 

In Warren Co, Pa, there are some 
nice Baldwin and Greening apples, 
quality good, recent weather conditions 
favorable for ripening. Buyers are of- 
fering $1 p bbl for the fruit, the byyer 
to furnish the bbls. Crop on the whole 
is very light. 

In southeastern Ia apples will yield 
about one-third as much as last year. 
Much of the fruit is scabby and small 
in size. The part of the crop fit for 
commercial purposes will be so small 
as to be scarcely worth considering. 
There will not be sufficient apples for 
the local supply. Owing to their poor 
quality, apples sell for 40@50c p bu.— 
[W. S. Fultz, Muscatine Co, Ia. 

Apple picking in progress, quality 
good, fair yield, sell at 40 to 50c p bu. 
Much cider being made from windfalls, 
sell at 6e p gal.—[{M. R. W., Beach 
City, O. 

Estimated shipments of apples to Eu- 


Sell at 40c p 


rope for week ended Oct 10 and des- 
tination, were: Liverpool 34,988 bbls, 
Hamburg 15,000, London 14,726, Glas- 
gow 12,332. 


The apple crop of Ill and Mo is esti- 
mated at 30% of last year’s yield. Sev- 
eral counties will probably not average 


10% of a full crop. Average quality is 
poor. Prices offered range from $1@2 

At New York, a weaker feeling was 
reported in apples, largely because of 
increased offerings. Prime fruit held 
steady at the following quotations: 
Snow or Fameuse $2.25@3.25 p bbl. Ben 
Davis 2@2.75, York Imperial 2.25@3, 
King and Spitzenberg 2.25@3, Baldwin 
and Greening 1.50@2.25, Pippin 1.50@ 
moms 

At Chicago, choice fruit met a ready 
sale on both local and shipping ac- 
count. The market displayed consider- 


able strength, offerings no more than 


ample. Golden Sweet sold at $2@2.25 
p bbl, Wealthy 2.50@2.75, Twenty 
Ounce 2.25@2.50, Baldwin and Greening 
1.75@2.25, King 2@2.25, Wolf River 2.25 
@2.75, Baldwins 2@2.25. 

THE ONION MARKET. 





trade showed fair activ- 
no more than ame- 
ple. Good yellow brought around 60c 
p sack of 70 lbs, inferior stuff 25@35c, 
white 75c@$i, red 55@65c. Small pick- 
ling onions sold at 75c@1 p 1-bu bx. 
Onions in this section nearly a com- 
pléte failure, maggots taking 75% of 
crop in early summer, and blight cut- 
ting sertously into the balance, leaving 


At Chicago, 
ity, with offerings 


a very small portion of unripe and 
nearly unmarketable onions, as com- 
pared ‘with what this section usually 
produces. Prices at Amsterdam are 75 


a tendency downward, 
Choice stock in demand, being hard to 
find.—[G. R., Montgomery Co, N Y. 

A steady demand was noted for good 
to choice onions at New York, common 
and poor stuff more or less neglected. 
Yellow onions were offered more freely 
than red or white, and the larger sup- 


@85¢e p bu, with 


ply was reflected in an easier feeling. 
State and western yellow onions 
brought $1.50@1.75 p bag, do red 1.50@2, 


Orange Co yellow 1.25@1.50 p bbl, red 
1.25@1.75, Ct white 2.50@4, yellow 1.40@2. 

Receipts of Spanish onions at New 
York up to the close of last week were 
229,000 crates, against 190,000 crates for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 
Onion speculators are supposed to have 
a considerable quantity of this stock 


put away in cellars and } aeerage houses. 
ig Pees sey 
The enthusiasm of the grange in its 


cffort to bring about the defeat of the 
Erie canal measure is communicating 
itself to agricultural societies. At a 
recent meeting. of the officers and di- 
rectors of the Yates agricultural so- 
ciety, a resolution was carried unant- 
mousty, calling° on farmers to vigor- 
omy oppose the $101,000,000 expendi- 
ure, 


MARKET—GRANGE 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 


PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicago 
1903 ..21 @21%c 22 @23 c 20 @20%c 
1902 ..22%@23 c 23 @23%c 22 @22%ec 
1901 ..21 @2l%c 21%@22 c 21 @2itec 

The placing of a considerable amount 
of storage on the market had the effect 
of lowering prices of butter recently, in 
some cases, as much asacent a pound. 
Current receipts of fresh stock are 
holding up well and compare favorably 
with the previous seasons. The offer- 
ings of fresh butter grading as extras 
have not been within the demand and 
prices hold firm. Comparisons with one 
and two years ago, as given in the 
accompanying table, show a difference 
of a half to 2 cents a pound in favor 
of last year, while two years ago the 
range was about the same. 

At New York, following the period 
of easiness in which prices sagged, due 
to excessive offerings, the market 
maintained a healthy tone. Steadi- 
ness prevailed with a good demand from 
nearly all quarters. Fancy cmy brought 
2114%4@21%c p lb, firsts 20@2ic, good to 
choice dairy 18@20c. 

At Boston, best cmys selling at 22@ 
2214c p Ib, western spruce tubs 22c, 
prints 23c, dairy 18%4@20%c, do boxes 
22c. 

New York State—At Albany, market 
quiet, emy tubs 21@22c p Ib, prints 22 
@23c, dairy 18@19c.—At Rochester, state 
emy 21@22c.—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 22 
@23c, prints 23@24c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, trade ac- 
tive. choice separator cmy 22@28c p Ib, 





gathered cream 20@21ic, cmy prints 28 | 


@ 24e. 

Ohio—At Columbus, cmy tubs steady 
2014c p lb, prints 21%c.—At Cincin- 
emy extras 22%c, firsts 20144@2!1c. 


The Cheese Market. 


Although not especially active, cheese 
markets generally have maintained 
fair steadiness. Receipts liberal thougr 
not burdensome have’ been well 
handled. Western markets, as a rule, 
report a broader demand than eastern 
and more real firmness. Business on 
export account was moderate, 

At New York, a slightly lower range 
of prices did not seem to offer sufficient 
inducement to active buying. Supplies 
were fairly liberal, but dealers were 
generally firm in their views. Fancy 
small white and colored sold around 
11%@11%c p lb, large 114%@11%c, light 
skims 8@9\4c. 

New York State—At Albany, ched- 
dars 11@11%4c p Ib, flats 10%@l1llc.—At 
Rochester, full cream 12%c.—At Syra- 
cuse, cheddars 13c. 


at 
nati, 


Ohio—At Columbus, O, flats active 
around lic p Ib, favorites 11%c.—At 
Cincinnati, O daisies 12%@13ce, flats 
123, “Cc. 

=> 


What the Granges Are Doing. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

The state grange received dues from 
8780 more members for quarter ending 
June 30, 1903, than for June 30, 1902. 

Glade Run of Lycoming county is one 
of the most active in that section. In 
1902 they held 51 meetings and have 
missed none so far in 1903. Out of a 
membership of 65 the ave » attend- 
ance is 40 or more. During the last 
quarter 13 rew members were added. 

Granges in Tioga county are very 
prosperous. JT : high rate of insurance 
is driving rural property owners into 
the grange, where ~>y can make a 
good saving on insurance. Tioga coun- 
ty insurance company now carries risks 
amountir~ to more than $2,225,000. 


Members of German, Fayette county, 
have passed a resolution recognizing 
the good work being done by Dr B. H. 
Warren, dairy and fruit commissioner. 

The program for the meeting of Juni- 
ata county Pomona at Spruce Hill, 
October 15-16, includes a public meet- 
ing Thursday evening, and an address 
by State Lecturer A. M. Cornell. 


OHIO. 

Stark county Pomona held a meeting 
recently at New Berlin. with an it- 
tendance of 84 present. The degree was 
conferred on a class of nine by the New 
Berlin team. The committee which was 
appointed at a previous meeting to 








sound candidates for the legislature on 
various matters reported as follows, 
which resolutions were adopted: That 
we oppose the repeal of the Morgan- 
thaler, Rawlins and Willis laws. That 
we demand suitable laws to regulate 
the reckless driving of automobiles on 
our public roads. That we are opposed 
to the granting of franchises to. street 
failways on our public highways. New 
Berlin, Beach City, Buckeye, Perry, 
Fairmount, Marlboro and Osnaburg 
granges were represented. 


Williams county Pomona met Octo- 
ber 9-10 at Millcreek grange hall. On 
the evening of the ‘2cond day the de- 
gree was conferred on a good-sized 
class. A question box was prepared by 
the lecturer and proved to be an in- 
structive as well as entertaining fea- 
ture. 


Wyandot county Pomona will meet 
with Forest, October 31. Installation 
of officers will be one of the features of 
the day. 


Sunrise has completed painting its 
new hall. At the last regular meeting 
six applications for membership were 
received. A discussion was held on 
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Whether farmers.should have any trees 
or bushes in their gardens. The gen- 
eral decision was that it is not best, 
and also that the garden is the best 
paying part of the farm for its size and 
the attention it receives. 

Clark county Pomona will hold its 
next meeting at Beach Grove hall west 
of Dalton, October 20.. The proposed 
Ohio tax amendment will be fully dis- 
cussed. 

State Master F. A. Derthick has 
issued a statement concerning the pro- 
posed tax amendment. He states that 
the amendment is so vague, loose and 
indefinite, that farmers are left to fight 
a skillful enemy in the dark. Mr Derth- 
ick believes it will be wise to hold to 
the present scheme until something 
that is certainly better is offered. 

DELAWARE. 

A farewell supper was given by Cap- 
ital, October 10, to Brother R. H. De- 
mit and family, who are moving to New 
Hampshire, 

Trophy has draped its chapter for 30 
days out of respect to the memory of 
the late S, B. Stewart, a useful and 
prosperous Patron. 
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Spavin 


Once hard to cure—easy now. A 45- 
minute treatment does it. No other 
method so easy, quick and pai s. 
No other method sure. 
Fleming’s 

Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
cures even the very worst cases—none 
too old or bad. Money back if it ever 
fails. Lots of information if you write, 
Book about Spavin, Ringbone, Curb, 
Splint, Bog Spavin and other horse 
troubles sent free. 
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“WHAT DOES WHITE SAY?” 


Is the question continually asked by most of the N 
exporters of APPLES and other FRUITS to 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 


Actual prices from any Market in Europe and which is 
the best et for your goods, consult 
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wW YORK. 
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FUN 





By Riley M. Fletcher Berry. 





The unfailing introductory ceremony 
to the Halloween evening frolic in 
Burns’s loved Scotland was the pull- 
ing of the “stocks” or plants of kail by 
lads and lassies, who sallied forth, hand 
in hand, in the “early candle lighting” 
of October 31, groping blindly for the 
kail-stock which was to be the har- 
binger of fate. By 
the form, long or 
short, straight or 
crooked, would the 
figure of the future 
husband or wife be 
determined. The 
condition of the 
heart of the cab- 
bage betokened the 
personal traits of 
the “future,’ and 
should any of the soil stick to the root 
of the plant it indicated money. After 
this the plucked stocks were placed 
over the house door and the name of 
the first who passed beneath prophe- 
sied that of the destined mate though 
the newcomer under the kail was not 
necessarily the person himself to be 
thus disposed of. 

The burning of pairs of chestnuts at 
the hot edge of the glowing hearth fire, 
each pair being named for a lad and 
lass, Was watched with great interest 
for, according as they burned steadily 
and contentedly, side by side, or dart- 
ed away from each other, was the out- 
come of the courtship prophesied. 

Another of the simpler and more eas- 
ily adapted of the customs related by 





Burns is that concerning the three 
saucers. The first must contain clear 
water; the second, water blackened 


with ink; the third nothing at all. Each 
lad and lass in turn should be blind- 
folded and led to the hearth where the 
saucers are set in a row and the left 
hand thrust out to touch one of the 
three. The first saucer shows that the 
future helpmeet provided by fate will 
have been unwedded before this proph- 
esied marriage. Should the second sau- 
cer with the mourning toned fluid be 
touched, the one chosen will have been 
a widow or widower. The empty dish 
denotes, of course, no marriage at all. 
This must be gone through with three 
times, the arrangement of the saucers 
being changed each time. 
There is no more enjoyable way of 
celebrating Halloween than by a sheet 
and pillowcase party, which has all the 
fascination of a masked ball with the 
beauty of greater simplicity. The invi- 
tations may indicate this in rhyme, as: 
“At the Hill-farm (seven-thirty), ghost- 
ly phantoms will be seen 

At the time when phantoms gather: 
Join them there on Halloween. 

Come at early candle-lighting with a 
sheet and pillowcase, 

That of all the ghostly rev'lers not one 
there may see your face.” 

There is nothing more suitable than 
the traditional pumpkin or jack-o’-lan- 
tern for deco- 
rating and il- 
luminating the 
gate posts, the 
porches and 
the house it- 
self, within, 
during the 
earlier part of 
the evening. 
In fact, pump- 
kins, candles 
and autumn 
chief part in any 





leaves should play ’ 
scheme of decoration. Have pins “in 
plenty” in the respective dressing 
rooms, that the robing in sheets may 
be done with as little delay as possi- 
ble, and here, also, have some simple 
favors distributed, by means of which 
each phantom may later find his or her 
partner, by a few ghostly gestures 
rather than by words, although choos- 
ing partners may be dispensed with by 
this formal method and selected rather 


at random, which sometimes 
more fun. 

There will be sufficient excitement 
furnished to amuse the first arrivals, 
who must wait till all are assembied 
for any formal scheme of entertain- 
ment, in the introductions by silent 
hand clasps, the choosing or finding of 
partners and perchance a_ hoarsely 
whispered brief recital of one’s name 
and history when on earth in centuries 
past. Music in a minor strain should 
bring the last lingerer to time in the 
hallway or parlors, with or without a 
formal march, to gather in the semi- 
darkness, seated in a large circle on 
cushions on the fioor, against the wall 
or low seats, to relate personal phan- 
tom histories or well-chosen ghost sto- 
ries, 

There are various methods of fortune 
telling to occupy the time between this 
and the supper hour. One of the small- 
er rooms may easily be fitted up as a 
weird witch’s den, lined with boughs of 
autumn leaves, the only seats furnished 
being blocks of wood, or boxes covered 
with gray silesia, to represent rocks. 
Here the witch -or wizard should have 
a huge ‘“‘book of fate,’’ from which to 
read the future. For this awe-inspir- 
ing volume, a Webster's Unabridged is 
excellent. Cover it with black calico 
or any other perfectly plain black ma- 
terial, and on the cover paste a skull 
and crossbones cut from white paper. 
Within the covers may be all sorts of 
bristol board devices, sketched and 
then cut out, with an appropriate verse 
on the back of each. For instance, on 
the back of a miniature violin appears 
this: 

“Though rare and sweet in tone, 

Its voice hath note of woe: 

It something lacks—what is’t? 

In sooth, this violin needs a beau!” 

For a magnified, bristol board Ameri- 
can dollar: 


proves 


“Dollars and pennies, quarters and 
dimes: 
You'll have money in plenty as sure 


as this rhymes.” 


The cleverly emptiel shells of Eng- 
lish walnuts may be refilled and after- 
ward glued together with slips of paper 
bearing each only the name of one of 
the precious stones, garnet, pearl, hy- 
acinth, diamond, emerald, amethyst, 
ruby, moonstone, sapphire, opal, topaz 
or turquoise, which are the birth stones 
of the months of the year, in same or- 
der, and indicate by this treatment the 
month of birth of one’s “future.” The 
old custom of bobbing for apples placed 
in a tub of water, the apples marked 
with the initials of the chosen one, is 
only to be recommended when a brisk 
rubbing and thorough drying of the 
hair is possible before venturing out 
into the cold night air. 

Refreshments should be of the tra- 
ditional type. A table laden with rosy- 
cheeked apples, ‘fried 
cakes,” ginger cook- 
ies, etc, flanked at 
each corner by huge 
flagons of sweet cider 
and rustic bark bas- 
kets of cracked nuts, 
which latter should be 
eaten with plenty of 
salt, lest one’s dreams 
be of foul fiends in- 
stead of fair fate, 
serve to fill a side ta- 
ble. A large cup or 
pound cake may be 
baked for this. occa- 
sion, into which have 
been stirred a slender, 
plain silver or gold 
ring,.a button, a thim- 
ble, a new silver dime 
and a key—two of 
each if you wish, for a large party, but, 
better still, two cakes with similar in- 





gredients. The ring, of course, proph- 
esies marriage; the button and thim- 
ble, single blessedness; . the, dime, .. 


riches, and the key, fame and fortune. 
A taffy pulling is a very jolly acces- 
sory, to be indulged in just before re- 


AND FROLIC 


freshments are served and after the 
doffing of sheets and masks. 

If a good palmist can be secured it 
adds another interesting method of 
“fortune telling.’’ There are many sim- 
ple ways of celebrating the eve of All 
Saints’ day without going to great ex- 
pense, for anyone may have much 
wholesome fun at little cost, like the 
revelers chronicled by Burns, who re- 
lates that: 

“Wi merry sangs an’ friendly cracks, 

I wat they did na’ weary: 

An’ unco’ tales an’ funny jokes, 

Their sports were cheap and cheery.” 

————_ 


Proving the Sign. 


MABEL CORNELIA MATSON. 





I'll seek my glass alone to-night 
At stroke of twelve to see 

If in the flickering candle light 
My true love stands by me. 


And if I see a face sun brown 
With eyes of deepest blue, 

And lips as pure as are my own, 
T'll know the sign is true. 


But if some other face I see 
There in the glass by mine, 

Though brave and bonny it may be 
I'll not believe the sign. 

> - 

Two Business Farmer Boys. 
WILLIS GRANT JOHNSON. 








Recently in this department I told 
how Harold and Raymond Hitch- 
ings of Onondaga county, N_ Y, 
were conducting a 
own, and at the same time greatly 
helping their father. They had 37 steel 


traps and up to the time of my visit | 


| can 


(June 1) they had caught 26 wood- 
chucks, for which their father gave 
them a royalty of 10 cents per tail. In 
addition these lads took care of the 
chickens and had all the roosters for 
their share of the profit. 
had a small patch of onions which net- 
ted them a neat return. 

At the New York state fair this year, 


business of their | 


Besides, they | 


close to the poultry sheds, I was con- | 


fronted by these two lads and was very 
glad to see them. They had _ been 
through every department on the fair 
grounds and had just finished the poul- 
try, when Raymond said to me: “Mr 
Editor, we want to thank you for the 
article you wrote about us not long 
ago. Since that appeared we have add- 
ed 14 more woodchuck tails to our col- 
lection, and think there will be about 
as many more before the seasoncloses. 
We have joyed the fair very much 
and find many things here of interest 
to us. I think, if father would let us, 
we could improve our stock of chickens 
a good deal by buying several good 
ones we have seen here. We were busy 
picking apples, but thought we would 
take one day at the fair.”’ 

I am sure our boys and girls will be 
glad to have an introduction to these 
two enterprising farm lads. I took the 
snapshot shown above as they stood 
talking to me. Harold is on the left as 
you look at the picture. At the end of 
the season Raymond will tell us more 
about their farming operations. 


-— e 


Wants a River View—I wish more of 
the tablers would write and send their 
pictures. Do any of you live in Kan- 
sas? I like birds and pets of all kinds, 
and also fancywork. Do any of you 
take photo’s? If any of you do please 
take a river scene and send it to the 
Table. I quite agree with Joe Phillips 
that a ranch would be too dull a place 
for a young person. I think that our 
paper cannot be beaten.—[Miss Fannie 
Brownlee. 


Never Mind the Old Ones—I enjoy 
reading the Tablers’ 
stories. I live in the country on a 
240-acre farm. I have seen 33 kinds 
of birds this year. Instead of try- 
ing tc rouse up the old Tablers, I will 
speak a word of encouragement to new 
Tablers. I am certain that we can 
write as interesting letters as the older 
ones. So wake up and look around 
you for a subject.—[Country Girl, Ne- 
braska. 








You may deal in perfect confidence 
with any advertiser in American Agri- 
culturist, being protected by our guar- 
antee, provided in writing to advertis- 
ers you always state, “I saw your adv 
in the old reliable A A.” 


Halloween. 
EUGENE C. DOLSON. 
This night some little maid will steal 
alone 
To look into the moonlit waters clear, 


Trusting the legend that, beside her 
own, 
Deep in the pool, a face her heart 


holds dear 
Will greet her eyes, and by that sign 
make known 
That she will be his 
year. 


bride within a 


_<—_—_———___. 


Difficult to be Perfect—I am in 
school; also practicing music, so my 
time is nearly all taken up. As I am 
only 12 years old I sometimes find 
it a difficult task to have all of my 
lessons perfect. I wish more of the 
girls would write for the children’s 
column and I think they would if they 
enjoyed reading them as well as I do. 
{Gladys Mae Fowler, New York. 





DR. SHOOP’S | 
Rheumatic Cure 


Costs Nothing if it Fails. 


, Any honest person who suffers from Rheumatism 
is welcome to this offer. For years I searched 
everywhere to find a specific for Rheumatism. For 
nearly 20 years I worked to this end. At last, 
in Germany, my search was rewarded. I found a 
costly chemical that did not disappoint me as 
other Rheumatic prescriptions h disappointed 


physicians everywhere, 


I do not mean that Dr, Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure 









turn bony joints into flesh again. That is 

| impossible, But it will drive from e blood the 
| poison that causes pain and swelling, and then 
that is the end of Rheumatism I know this so 
well that I will furnish for a full month my Rheu- 
matic Cure on trial, I cannot cure all cases within 
a month. It would be unreasonable to expect that. 
But most cases will yield within 30 days This 
trial treatment will convince you that Dr. Shoop’s 
Rheumatic Cure is a power against Rheumatism— 
a potent force against disease, that is irresistible, 
My offer is made to convince you of my faith. 
My faith is but the outcome of experience—of 
actual knowledge, I KNOW what it can do, And I 
know this so well that I will furnish n remedy 
on trial. Simply write me a postal for my book 
on Rheumatism, I will then arrange with a drug- 
gist in your vicinity so that you can secure six 
bottles of Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure to make 
the test. You may take it a full month on trial 
If it succeeds, the cost to you is $5.50. If it fails, 
the loss is mine and mine alone. It will be left 
; entirely to you. mean that exactly, f you 
Say the trial is not satisfactory I don’t expect a 








letters and the | 





penny from you. 


I have no samples, Any mere sample that can 
affect chronic Rheumatism must be drugged to the 
verge of danger. I use no such drugs, for it is 
dangerous to take them, You must get the disease 
out of the blood. My remedy does that, even in 


the most difficult, obstinate cases t has cured 
the oldest cases that I ever met, and in all of my 
experience, in all of my 2000 tests, I never found 
another remedy that would cure one chronic case 
in ten, 

Write me and I will send you the book. Try 


my remedy for a month, for it can’t harm you any- 
way. If it fails.the loss is mine.. 


Address Dr, Shoopg Box 512% Racine, Wis. 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
or two bottles. At all druggists. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
TO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


E will send this journal until Janu- 
W ary 1, 1905, to every new subscriber 

who sends the regular subscription 

ge of $1.00, either direct or through 
any of our representatives, thus giving e 
numbers for the remainder of this year free 
from the time when the subscription is 
received, We will further send, when 
ready, our most valuable Year Book and 
Almanac for 1904. This 350-page book con- 
tains in a condensed form an immense 
amount of statistical matter and general 


by one 














information, together with weather fore- 
casts for the year. F 
The above is a special offer which is 


made at no other season of the year, and 
we ask as a favor that you show our jour- 
nal to your friends and neighbors and ask 
them to subscribe. 

As an inducement to get up a club we 
will send you our journal one year free, 
including the Year Book, on receipt of two 
new subscribers 

This, it is needless to add, is the best 
time of the year for getting subscriptions, 
and we trust you will begin at once an 
energetic canvass of your town or neighbor- 
hood and make good use of the above offer. 








Orange Judd Company 














See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 








Sound Views on the School Question. 


The question of graded versus dis- 
trict schools is interesting and there 
is some truth in arguments that. have 
been used on both sides. One should 
remember that in comparing the grad- 
ed schools of the present time with the 
older district schools they are compar- 
ing all the children of the present gen- 
eration with the more favored ones of 
a former time. Now school attendance 
is compulsory; then many seldom or 
never attended school, and those who 
kept in the district school well into 
their “‘teens’’ were principally those 
who now would be known as honor pu- 
The exceptions are mainly those 
or three months in a 





pils. 


who went two 


year for fun and not much was ex- 
pected of them in the way of study. 
My theory is that the child who is 


possessed of average mentality has a 
pétter opportunity for broad and thor- 
ough study i: the modern graded 
schools than he would have had in the 
old district school, while the child who 
is mentally slow can probably be best 
taught in a small school. There are 
many scholars now in our schools who 
an barely pass the required standard 
nd to do this pass through shady 
paths; they are in school simply be- 
they must be. 

Those who decry the graded school 

ystem usually take one of these poorer 

pecimens and compare their attain- 

ents with those of a district school 
graduate who has been determined to 
have education at all costs and has ab- 
orbed knowledge from every available 
source. We have not graded schools 

n our section of the town. In the last 
three years there have been 10 or 12 pu- 
pils from the two schools nearest us 
who have taken high school entrance 
examinations in a large city. Of these, 
two girls passed, one 11 and the other 
12. I also know another girl who at 
the age of 13 entered the second year 
of a city high school and took honors 
for her year’s work. These three girls 
really know what they pretend to and 
are as well informed on all-around top- 
icS as anyone could expect girls of their 
age to be. 

So from my personal experience I 
judge that the child’s native ability and 
home surroundings have more to do 
with their thorough education than any 
system of schools. I have seen college 
graduates who seemed sadly lacking in 
common sense and a knowledge of 
things of general utility, but this can- 
not be held to be the fault of the col- 
as it is useless to try to teach 
anyone common sense who is not pos- 
sessed of it—[Augusta E. D. Tuttle. 


ause 


lege, 
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Don’t Drop the Studies. 
GROTON, 

Perhaps the country high schools are 
not what they will be, but they open 
people’s minds and enlarge their views 
and make them in every way better. 
The duty of the schoolgirl does not end 
when the course is finished and the di- 
ploma is won. There should be a new 
feeling toward that place of instruction. 
It should be taken into the graduate’s 


heart and kept in the memory and 
served in every way. A class in a small 
Massachusetts town remembers this. 


The members keep up an organization; 
they hold reunions and little dances, 
‘nd in other ways get together and 
c<eep together. Such methods as these 
are very useful in preserving friend- 
ships. 

But there are many other things 
which the high school girl can do. She 
can be a good member of any club or 
society which tries to help things on 
in the town or elsewhere. She can give 
what she can of means, time and work. 
She can encourage and compliment and 
share interest in all good things and 
£00d works. She can use her influence 
to make school grounds attractive, to 
decorate the school, to form collections 
in it of useful articles. And she can 
help form reading circles, and help oth- 
ers to the knowledge she has gained. 

Finally, the high school girl can help 
herself. Why should all those studies, 
pursued with so much labor, be drop- 


ped at the clese of the school, course? 


Why should the well tilled ground be 
allowed to run to weeds? One has 
French, for example, and makes some 
progress, enjoying the study. Why let 


TABLE TALK 


DIAMONDS 


all that has been gained drop away? 
It is so easy to keep on, by one’s self, 
and get a fair reading knowledge of 
that useful language: Another likes 
one of the sciences. Keep on reading 
and thinking about it and you will 
find it an increasing delight. Don't 
drop study with the ending of school 
work. 
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Crumbs for the Tray. 


Mrs A. G. Maxwell: Instead of get- 
ting the entire wheat flour, be sure 
you get true wheat meal, which makes 
the finest bread going. Put into your 
bread bowl 7 Ibs whole meal. Make a 
hole in the center and into this pour 
1 qt warm water, in which 1 oz of yeast 
has been dissolved. Gradually stir meal 
and yeast together until a well mixed 
dough is made, then allow to ferment 
or rise an hour before the fire. After- 
ward add a little more warm water and 
1 or 2 tablespoons galt to taste. Knead 
well again and let stand another hour 
in front of fire, then fill your bread tins 
and bake about an hour. A little ex- 
perience and a few trials will soon make 
perfect.—[E. M. W. 

M. E. C.: Devil’s Food Cake: One cup 
brown sugar, 4 cup grated chocolate, 
% cup sweet milk. 
cold add to the following mixture: One 
cup brown sugar, % cup butter, yolks 
of 3 eggs, % cup sweet milk, 2 cups 
flour, 2 teaspoons baking powder. Bake 
either in layers or as one or two loaves. 
[Helen A. B. 








! 





Cook this and when | 


Mrs A. G. Maxwell: For two loaves of | 


entire wheat bread I put in the mix- 


ing pan 1 tablespoon salt and 2 of su- | 


gar, and butter the 
then pour on 1 pt hot water. When the 
butter has melted add 1 scant pint of 
milk or cold water. When lukewarm 
put in a yeast cake, and beat in 1 pt 
white flour, then add gradually suffi- 
cient entire wheat flour to make a stiff 
dough, beating vigorously all the time 
Knead well and return to the pan. Set 
in a warm place to rise. When risen to 
about twice its original bulk, knead 
again and place in the baking tins, let- 
ting it rise somewhat less than before. 
Bake in rather a hot oven and let the 
heat moderate after the first half hour. 
If mixed at night half a yeast cake 
will be sufficient, but the quick method 
is safer and surer, besides, it gives you 
a warm loaf for dinner.—[{M. R. D. D. 

Indian Dumpling: Pare and quarter 
18 nice apples and put in a kettle. Add 
1 cup sugar and nutmeg and water. 
When they boil, turn over them a dough 
made of 2 cups buttermilk, % cup su- 
gar, 2 cups Indian meal and 1 cup flour. 
Cook 25 minutes. Serve with a sauce or 
cream and sugar.—[{Mrs F. 8S. M. 


-— 
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A Suggestion from Janet—Here is a 
suggestion: The season for the obser- 
vation of birds and wild flowers is 
drawing to a close—will it not be pleas- 
ant if, during the autumn and winter, 
the Tablers send lists of the books they 
read? We can then see whether we are 
reading along the same lines, and we 
can exchange views about books and 
authors. Will not this be as delightful 
and as mentally stimulating as the let- 
ters about nature have been? And will 
it not help to pull us up to a little high- 
er intellectual level? Please all express 
your minds. H. Annette Poole, what 
you have say is most satisfactory, 
and I hope you will write often. Aunt 
Gene, your sweet reasonableness is re- 
freshing. Thank you, Rae Taylor, for 
the name, Tiarella cordifolia. That 
plant is common here, though I never 
heard it called foam flower. But when 
I think of the soft white masses of 
bloom, the name does seem appropri- 
ate.—[Janet Alexander, New York. 








A loafer sat on an empty dry goods 
box and whittled. 

“You'll never win success that way,” 
said the boy’s father to the boy. 

A successful man happened along. 

“TIT wish I could be as happy as that 
fellow is,” said he, gazing wistfully at 
the loafer. 

But unfortunately the boy did not 
hear this, and the lesson of thrift and 
industry sank deep into his heart. 
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’ eight equal payments. 
} piece as long as 
and HIGH-GRAD 
». We do not sell the cheap brass, fire-gilt or goid plated cases 
s with cheap Swiss movements, that have been so extensively 
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a need not 
wear a 
cheap 

pF : Watch. 

pThe few dollars that you would pay for 
unreliable Watch which needs setting 
twice daily, would put you in immediate 
possession of one of the best Watches 
_We sell the finest ELGIN, WAL- 

HAM, DUEBER-HAMPDEN, or ILLINOIS 
movements, in solid 14kt gold cases, or in 
he finest gold filled cases, aranteed 

Wifor 20 and 25 years on EASY MONTHLY 

@PAY MENTS. . 

" HOW TO GET ONE: Write to-day for 

our Catalogue, and from it select the 






















style and make of case and movement that you prefer. 
Tellus where to send it—to your home, 
F ness, Express office or where you prefer. 
- promptly on ap 
‘ pay any money. 

factory in every way—putit in your 
fth of the price; then send us the 


lace of busi- 
t will be sent 
i prt for your inspection before you 
fitis just what you oe and satis. 

etand pay one- 
alance monthly, in 
You will then havea reliable time- 
ou live. We sell only GENUINE DIAMONDS 
WATCHES of the best AMERICAN MAKES. 



















and foisted upon the public as premiums, or 


sold at $3.75, $4.95, etc. 
worthless, for they will not keep time, and their cases wi 
turn black in a few weeks. 


. _ THE LOFTIS SYSTEM makes it just as easy for you to get 
the finest Watch made, as it is for you to get a cheap, tras y 
affair that you are ashamed to pull out of your . 
We sell genuine Diamonds on the same easy terms. 
» Express charges whether you bu 
interest or security; create no publicity; have no disagree- 
+ able formalities, in fact, we assume all the risk, trouble and 
expense of showing our goods on their merits, leaving you 
r= to decide for yourself. 
.. Diamonds and Watches in the world, and one of the oldest— 
f established in 1858. 

instance, step into your local bank and ask about us. 
will refer to their 
that we stand very high in the business world, and that our 
representations may be accepted without question. We ask 
one opportunity for adding your name to one of the 
largest lists of satisfied customers that a Mail Order house 
was ever honored with. WRITE TO-DJZY FOR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


YLOFTIS BROS. & CoO. 


Diamonds= Watches:= Jewelry 


Such watches are seep | 






vey 

© pay 
or not; we require no 
We are the largest dealers in 
We refer to any bank in America. For 


They 
ommercial Agency books, and tell you 


92 to 98 State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Better Clothes 
Less Money 


The “Glen Rock” Kind 
Direct from Mill. 


The largest woolen mill in the country sell- 
ing Men’s and Beye’ Clothing direct to 
the wearer—ready made or to measure—at a 
saving of 50 percent.and over. Made to order 
Men’s Saits, which would cost $16.00 to 
$25.00 at your tailor’s, we are able to fell at 

7.50 and $10.00 hecause everything from 
the weaving ofthe cloth from the raw materia 
to turning out the finished suit is under one roof. 
Allcloth uced is made trom fine selected wools, 
Every garment is handsomely finished. bears 
our abel, is guaranteed for one year, and will bé 
replace: if it does not wear satisfactorily. Suite 
at above p-ices have 


Hand-shrunk Collars, 
Hand-made Button Holes, 
Padded Shoulders. 


Handsome lines of Falland Winter Overcoats 
utan equalsaving. Men'sallwovland worsted 
trousers, §2, $2.50 and §3; handsomely madeand 
trimmed. Wehavetie cheapest, strongesta: d 
bestall wool boys’ clothing. Also cloth by the 

ard or piece, and ladies’ suitings and skirtings. 
Write to-day fur samples, etc. 


GLEN ROCK WOOLEN MILLS, 
Somervilie, N. J. 

















| Painkiller PERRY Dame 


Ene world-known household remedy fos cata, 
nT bruises—cough: 


rns, 8, colds, sore thro 
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We desire to secure a number of agents for the 
“AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST ” in the states of Ohio, 
West Virginia, Virginia and the South and Penn- 

lvania on SALARY AND EXPENSES, Good pay to 

eright men. Residentsof the ective states pree 
ferred. When applying, state experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY; 
. 69 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Over 52. 
exp! 
Write P. HAROL 


See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
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- slip over her head. 


(18) 


Birthday Gifts. 
WHITE RIBBON. 

Penwiper: I like to remember sisters, 
especially if they be twins, with simi- 
lar presents. And who is too old for 
dolls? A slender roll of cloth, half a 
finger’s length, does for the body. 
Tightly tie a string around one, to 
mark the neck. Then lay a bit of white 
satin over that improvised head, ty- 
ing it at the neck line with thread or 
silk of matching color. Make arms 
by rolling up slenderer strips of cot- 
ton and rolling a strip of satin outside, 
drawing a thread tightly around the 
wrist line to mark the hands. Give 
her features of ink on her satin face, 
und a black hood with a cape, a frag- 
ment of material, skillfully gathered, 
will do without much shaping, or a 
sunbonnet conceals her lack of hair. 
Bishop sleeves—a square of cloth gath- 
ered at shoulder and wrist—are tacked 
to her flesh before the waist is donned. 
Make a blouse waist, cut it as round 
as a tart, with a hole in the middle to 
Gather to fit the 
neck; confine the other edge at the 
waist line, and my lady’s body is 
clothed. She needs no lower extremi- 
ties. Instead of legs to stand on, make 
her a petticoat of the stiffest part of 
a woman’s boot, with as dainty an out- 
side skirt to cover it as you please, and 
give her soft, warm underskirts galore. 
A lace collarette and a ribbon sash 
doesn’t quite complete the costume, for 
a friend of mine says she shall add 
to her small woman's wardrobe a tiny 
square of plaid, to be folded corner- 
wise over her shoulders, thus making 
the hood look less incongruous. 

To the receiver’s sister give a ne- 
gress—the face of black satin instead 
of white—with white silk sewn features 
and knots for eyes. Have a white 
speck of a kerchief knotted over either 
ear for a turban. Let the blouse be 
light yellow, hands black, skirt red or 
purple, apron white. A red or blue 
neckerchief will not be out of place. 
Voluminous petticoats, pinked around 
the hem, form the penwiper. 

If there be a third sister, give her an 
Indian maid—brownish lusterless silk 
face, black markings, a blanket outside 
the scanty clothing, reaching to the 
feet, and black ‘horsehair her full 
length, falling down behind and stream- 
ing over either shoulder. Soft fur, dull 
plush or velvet or flannel of dingy 
color will answer fow the blanket. Blan- 
ket and hair cover nearly all but the 
face, 
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Porch Chair Slips. 


JEANETTE YOUNG, 





Porch chairs become more or less 
roughened and weather worn during 
the.season; aiso filled ‘with dust, mak- 
ing it unsafe for women with dainty 
summer gowns to sit upon them. The 
idea of the slips being one I consider 
“too good to keep,”’ although late in 
the season, I pass it on for next year’s 
use, 

Buy brown or gray linen, cut it the 
width of the chair seats, and one yard 
and a half more or less in length, ac- 
cording to the chair it is needed for. 
Bind with white tape, put tape ties 
at each corner and at the bend of the 
seat. If the chair has wide arms, a 
square of linen with corner ties will 
save one’s sleeves. 

Easily made and washed, these slips 
are a great protection. Another porch 
convenience is a capacious linen pocket, 
with ties to fasten it to the railing, 
to hold books, papers or fans, that 
otherwise blow about and become a 
nuisance. Make them this winter. 


SO 


A Good Pie—To enough stewed pie- 
plant for one pie, add the yolks of 2 
eggs and 1 cup sugar. Bake with one 
crust, and beat the whites, add 1 table- 
spoon sugar, spread over the top and 
brown the same as for lemon pie.—[C. 





A Nice Way of using up left-over 
pieces of wall paper is by covering 
goods boxes to keep the firewood in. 
These look so much neater if the paper 
matches that of the walls of the room 
to which they belong.—[Constance. 





American Agriculturist improves 
with age. It stands in my estimation 
the highest among agricultural jour- 
ag Phan B. Wells, Mecklenburg Coun- 
y. Va. 


SKILLFUL 
Going Home. 


Frank H. Sweet. 


—_—— — 


Williams of Rhode Island was down 
on his luck. He had been five years 
in the gold state, and had confidently 
looked forward to each succeeding 
year, enabling him to go back home 
and make things comfortable for the 
woman and little ones. But each suc- 
ceeding year had found him precisely 
where the previous one had left him—a 
sanguine prospector, with a wealth of 
hope and a pitifully small outfit. He 
had frequently struck promising veins, 
and had hurried to his tent to write 
glowing, exultant letters to the woman 
who was waiting for him, but somehow 
the claims had always petered out pre- 
maturely. 

But this last find had been different. 
He had taken out sixty dollars a day 
for a week, and with this substantial 
evidence of coming prosperity had 
written a letter which filled the far- 
away home with sudden joy. Then the 
vein had disappeared, and he had picked 
and shoveled and hauled away dirt un- 
til his money was exhausted. But the 
gold was there—he was sure of it, and 
his confidence induced the trader at 
Three Forks to advance him _ funds. 
However, there had been a shaft to 
sink, and solid rock to cut through, 
and it had all been expensive. When 
it was accomplished, the money was 
gone, and there was no vein. 

I”e was still confident, but the trader 
was angry, and had accused him of 
false pretenses. Only this morning he 
had received intimation that the sheriff 
was about to levy on his mine his 
“Molly,” named after the dear one it 
was to do so much for. He was @ 
strong man, hardened to ordinary 
weaknesses, but as he sat there on the 
rough boulder tears began to drop from 
his eyes and to roll down his bronzed, 
bearded face. 

He was aroused by approaching foot- 
steps. When he looked up two men 
stood before him. One of them was 
the owner of the adjoining claim; the 
other was the sheriff. 

“IT have come to—” began the officer. 

“Yes, yes; I know.” Williams of 
Rhode Island rose heavily to his feet. 
“It’s all right. Just go ahead, I can 
do nothing.” 

The sheriff looked at him curiously. 
“Oh, ‘tain’t quite so bad as that,” he 
laughed. “I did ’low on makin’ a levy, 
but Kansas here has been tellin’ me 
something that has changed my plans. 
You needn’t bother about that jest 
now.” 

“I s’pose ye heered ‘bout my luck?” 
Kansas asked blandly. 

“Yes.”” Williams of Rhode Island 
looked at him stolidly. Kansas was a 
person of established shiftlessness, and 
yet only a few days before he had 
struck it rich, and was now a man of 
wealth and consequence. 

“I've got a pretty vein,” Kansas went 
on frankly, “but hit dips to’ards you 
un’s land, If thar’s a pocket I ’low 
hit’s acrost your line. I don’t s’pose 
ye’d be willin’ to sell out clean, but if 
ye’ll go pards I'll give ye ten thousand 
for a haif share.” He waited a mo- 
ment, but, as there was no reply, added: 
“I'll make hit twenty for a clean job, 
but of course ye won't quit?” 

Williams of Rhode Island looked 
down into the valley and up the moun- 
tain, and then across to the east, where 
the sun was just rising above the 
pines. 

“Yes, I'll quit,’’ he said huskily, ‘You 
can buy me out clean—I'’m going home.”’ 


—— 
-_ 


For Sunless Rooms—Cuttings from 
the common yellow myrtle in the fall, 
placed in vases, rose bowls, etc, filled 
with water, will grow during the win- 
ter and make very pretty vines. If 
set about on brackets, mantels, etc, 
they add much to the attractiveness of 
the room. The vases should be kept 
constantly filled with water, adding a 
little each day or so as the water evap- 
orates. These vines do not require the 
sun, but I find they do better in glass 
or anything which the light can pene- 
trate through to the roots.—[Sallie 
Story. 








Beautiful hanging baskets for ivy or 
ferns can be made of baling wire. Line 
with moss, plant your ivy and hang in 





conservatory or porch.—[{Effie Michael. 


FINGERS 
Our Pattern Offer. 
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9119—Girl’s box plaited dress, 4, 6, 8, 
19 and 12 years. 





9123—Misses’ fancy shirt waist, 12, 14 
and 16 years. 

9105—Misses’ seven-gored tucked skirt, 
12, 14 and 16 years. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Purchasing 
Linens by Mail. 


Just as much satisfaction as though 
you were at the counter’ in person. 
Here’s the way of it: ask us for sam- 
ples of damask, if you wish to buy by 
the yard; if you only wish Napkins or 
ready made Table Cloths you will have 
to designate your preference. 

We are the largest importers of linens 
from Ireland, Germany and France, in 
Western Pennsylvania. Our prices are 
always lower because we save the cus- 
tomer the importer’s profit. 

60c a dozen for napkins, dice pat -rns, 

18x18 inches, an 85c grade. 

$1.10 a dozen for bleached damask 

Napkins, 20x20 inches, $1.50 grade. 
$1.75 a dozen for bleached damask 
Napkins, 20x20 inches, $2.25 grade. 
$1.75 each for bleached damask Table 
Cloths, 2x2 yards, $2.25 grade. 
$2.25 each for bleached damask Ta- 
ble Cloths, 2x3 yards, $3 grade. 
45c a yard for heavy weight Irish 
Table Damask, 62 inches wide, 60c 
grade. 

$1.00 a yard for bleached Table Dam- 

ask, 72 inches wide, $1.25 grade. 

Te each for heavy cream Turkish 

Towels, 20x42 inches, 12%c grade. 
3c a yard for bleached cotton Towel- 
ing, 5c grade. 

7%e a yard for bleached red-border 

Roller Toweling, 12c grade. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. BE. H. PITTSBURG, PA. 




















All Kalamazoo ranges 
@nd cook stoves are 
equipped with patent 
oven meter. 
Makes baking sure 
and easy. 


tre KALAMAZO0 


A better stove or range than you can get 
, from any other source, A saving of from Se 
b to 40% in price. Prompt shipment from fac- 
) tory to user. Factory prices—no dealers’ 

profits. Freight prepaid by us. 360 days 
approval test. Guarantee backed by $20,000 


a KALAMAZOO 


Stoves and Ranges 
are manufactured by 
us in our own factory. 
We know they are all 
right “clear through," 
Don’t confuse them 
with cheap 
mail order. 
goods, 


We are the 
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manufactur- 
in the world 
selling their entire 
—— direct 

rom their own fac- 
tory to the user, 


There isn’t a better stove 
or range at any price 
and by eliminating all 
deslers' and middlemen’s 
peame we Save you easily 
, 25% to40%. Moreover we 
give you a 860 Days Ap- 
) proval Test. If your pur- 
) chase is not satisfactory 
) in every way, return the 
4 — our expense. We 
» havea complete line of, 
ranges, cook stoves and 
heaters for cuel of all 
) kinds. All stoves blacked, 
lished and ready for 
5 usiness, 
4 It will pay you to 
7 investigate, 
) Send for catalog No. 100and prices, freight prepaid. 
¢§ THE KALAMAZOO STOVE Co., 
: Manvfacturers, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
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Banner Lye 


is NOT 





Our patented safety package is easily 
opened and you can use as little or much 
at a time as you like. 

Banner Lye is odorless and colorless 
and safe and satisfactory. It 


Makes Pure Soap 


—10 pounds of hard soap or 20 gallons of 
soft soap—without boiling or large kettles, 
in only ten minutes. 

Banner Lye keeps your kitchen, milk- 
room, milk-pans, etc., and dairy absolutely 
sweet and clean. It takes away not only 
the dirt that you can see, but the dirt that 


you can’t see. 

Your grocer, druggist, or storekeeper sells it for 
10 cents. Send to us forthe free book, ‘Uses of 
Banner Lye.” 


The Penn Chemical Works Philadelphia USA 
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O/ A Rare Investment 


Oo Full particulars on request. 
Correspondence invited. 








Address 


Editor American Agriculturist 
New York City 


New Poultry Books. 


Woultry Architecture. G. B, Fiske.......... $0.58 
Poultry Appliances and Handicraft, .G. B. Fiske .5) 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


62 Lafayette Place, New York, N Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, IIl. 































MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 















































































Light and Shadow. gin of half an inch. On the first fly | 
weatitie da a ie 2 leaf I copied the oft-quoted verse: * 
ee ee “We may live without poetry, music | 
in merry sports and rompings done, and art; } 
tery children come at even-tide.,- We may live without conscience, and 
. deem that now she thinks of one live without heart; 2 
No longer by her side. We may live without friends, we may 
live without books, 
\ d, sweet memory, treasured yet, But civilized man cannot live without 
But little ones are with her here, cooks.” 


though sometimes her eyes are wet, On the next leaf was posted a beauti- 
She sings a song of cheer. ful lithograph picture of apple blos- 
soms. The business part of the book 
began with a full-page article on the 
variety and attractiveness of meals, 
ores ; a . a The subject of bread was then taken 
knowing still this happiness, : , : ; 
She foele tt for te live. up and treated in all its forms. ; 
=n I next presented the cook, a full- 
-_> - Jength portrait in all her regalia. Then 


, : one subject after another was taken up 
Strength Economies. and made amusing and attractive by 


Love remains her life to bless— 


The purest boon that Heaven can 









































r >) LAWRENCE. choice bits of poetry and good poems, 
all applicable. The advertising pages | 
es d pleasures crowd upon uS of magazines furnished many illustra- 
elter skelter fashion. I believe that tions which are very pat. From 
vives, s a rule,*‘unselfishly set magazine, which was not worth pre- \ 
the pleasures. Oceasionally, serving, IT cut well engraved pictures = 
ver, one seems to have grasped of fancy dishes and menus, which gave —_<_<_—_—_—_— 
sie) iy of living that leaves her the needed air, style and daintiness. 
r recreation and secial duties. From a florist’s paper I took illustra- 
‘ e all wonder how she Coes it. tions of table centerpieces and dining 
an of my acquaintance appears room decorations Indeed, after I had 
omplish twice the amount of work once started, it seemed that every pa- 
verage oman, and still has per and magazine contained something 
tn anate. needed for my cook book. The result 
Her home is the embodiment of neat- is a book so useful, so artistic and so CY) 
cheerfulness anu order. She con- interesting that baking day is a gen- 
rs syster s essential in the gov- Uuine joy. 
nent of the home as in that of the The boys are always delighted when | 
but she has no rule so set that it ‘@nything is concocted for them out of | 
net be changed if the change will the “‘schoolma’am’s” cook book, and the 
ft herself or friends. She watches children are sure that anything com- | 
lhe siest methods of doing work. ing from that pretty book must taste | 
cays herself that if there is any- “just lovely.” 
es in tue world she is thankful for - Se | 
to know’ how to “slight” work. p : ‘ 
1 I am inclined to think that this Keeping Unpainted Floors White. 
n accomplishment this knowing R ‘ 
sccm enent, in Rew eee The housekeeper must learn to discrim- 
ering from An unpainted wood floor should never | ; 
she keeps her flour prepared ahead be touched with soap or soapy water, | bd 5 
for a pie or a loaf of cake at a as this darkens {tt and dulls the clear- inate between Ivory Soap and others 
nt’'s notic« For pies she mixes ness. If the floors are darkened or very 
rd and salt together in the nec- dirty, sharp sand should be thrown h d ] k lik . h f 
sary proportions, then puts the mix- oyer jt, wetting with a few quarts of t at are made to 1oo 1Ke€ It. Eac Oo 
re in a ti pail or can — a ae water. Then with stubby brooms near- 
When the pie is wanted all Sh€ jy worn out, scour hard the way of the h ] k li f } I d 
‘a do te to wet up Wee GeGbak couae sees Geen Gace Geen Uke Ge them lacks some quality of the ivory an 
nount of flou For cake or bis 7 bites into the ‘wood, then dash with a 
ces the flo ind baking powder  jittle water at a time to get the sand ll f h ] k i fe Th 1 
ther ising teaspoons of baking up. Sweep it into the dustpan and pour a Oo t em ac its per ect purity. eir 
ler to each quart of flour. This is jt into a pail. Use a newer broom for " 
through sieve two or three times — this fi b ] h li h 
i then set av in a can closely cov- When the sand has been taken up, imper ections overDalance t e€ Ss ig t 
] In summer, much of her work iS use water freely. Sween again until 2 F 
in the cool of the morning, bring- the floor gets cleare) Always sweep } d Hy : h 4 
er rest period in the heat of the yigorously the way of the grain. With | liference in price. Use t € genuine. 
, a mop get the floor as dry as possible, 
Her rest consists of sewing or doing Open doors and windows, and allow no 
ywork, the throwing of- her one to put foot in the room again until | Ivory Soap 
oughts into different channels, and perfectly dry. .It must not be allowed | r 
e using of different muscles, seeming to freeze, or it will never be so white | 
Ae ‘ r the rest she needs. again. These directions are for the | 99**iice Per Cent. Pure. 
Occasionally she finds it helpful to regular yearly cleaning, or any floor 
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yooaf completely She laughs at my way which has been allowed to get in bad 
arranging the pillows and providing condition.—[A Reader. 
nvself with a book. She would toss 
erself on the bed with an utter disre- ” . — 7 Se LSE _—_ = 
vard of the arrangement, and at the Cucumber Pickles—In reply x Fi 
& s ply to C. E. ‘ ” 
$1.00 BIG STOVE OFFER. 


came time s away every care. Then : 
+4 on ayn ng h ‘cae breathe and others: Take 1 pk small cucum- 
or a few moments she J i 























and my soap was a success. Instead 
of a pan, use a wooden box for the 





eeply and rest, then repeat it, rising bers and wash them thoroughly. Be soap to harden in; and a stout cloth is ceed eet ee ee ation tee oe 
completely refreshed before I had hard- sure the small stem end 1s left “a aS better than a paper lining.—[W. K. eating stoye ever made and are willing to 
decided which pillow T wanted. they will not get soft if properly left have either stove placed in your own home on 

. " oo * 2 he icki > : - ‘Ss i Ss: : . j . :’ ree rial, jus b, is ice 
I'frankly confess T envy her. But I when picking. Put cucumbers in salt realy Bugs are easily recognized ana | ‘fee Months’ free trial. just out thie notiee out 
keeping my eves wide open and Water over night. Drain off water; : ae ae so 4 py ae : 2 ~ senor . * Cage, 
mn keeping my} yes the name is derived from the yellowish | and you will receive free by return wail, big 


> ‘ : ; ite secretion, res ing é - | pictures of both stoves, also many other cooking 
hat comes my way. Perhaps some far pickles; in this put a lump of alum, a Re shger ee or ed heating stoves; you will also receive nw 
; shall be able to sur- about the size of a hickory nut, and 1 ee 2 aye _ “A sid FOF FrOMt ost wonderful $1.00 steel range and heating 

Put the pickles in this minute pores along the sides of their | stoye offer, an offer that places the best steel 
bodies. Plants found to be infested by | range or heating stove In the home of any 

them should be carefully rubbed with | family, such an offer that no family in the land, 
the hand or a brush and then sprayed | De matter what their circumstances may be, or 
how small their ineome, need be without the 


trying to grasp every helpful message have enough boiling water to cover 





way day even I 
rise mv wise little friend and pass her pt good vinegar. 
come little suggestion, in return for long enough to get heated through, but 
hose she has given me. do not boil them. Drain off water and 
take each pickle, wipe it dry and put in 





7 = — , rerosene > s Tr ‘e ar 
— cans or jars. Have ready 1 gal vinegar ae sae mage — rp Ps dl fe best cooking or heating stove made. 
The $choolma’am’s Cook Book. with teacup brown sugar, 2 tablespoons attack flowering plants, All of them, | a 
TEACHER. cinnamon tied in a bag and a root Of however, can be kept in check by a lit- j P 48-page book free, 
pita Se horse-radish boiled vll together till tle attention and the free use of kero- NTS ee references. 
I have a cook book which is the apple strength is out of cinnamon. Pour this sene emulsion.—[W. G. J. W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D. C. 





boiling hot over pickles. Seal or put 


of my eye, the admiration of my fem- 





; into jars and cover with grape leaves | 
nine friends, and n object of amus- and om up tightly. Add pon ees to suit Who Can Tell?—Can anyone who has WANTED? "= 
ng interest to the few gentlemen who - taste,— [Mrs W. H. Johnson. tried successfully to salt green string throughout the United 
are permitted to look at it. Because I beans for winter use, tell how strong | goods tacking up show cards on trees, foncie slone senda and 
owe it wearly all to the pages of this : the brine should be, and how prepared? | «2) conspicuous pleases, alec distributing email advertising mat- 
paper, I think it only fair to give credit In Making Soap, sometimes the lye fs &. Pratt. | Seaned 62-0lae dee.” Peanke thpiemas tae 
Where it belongs. and srease separate after the mixture { es liable wen. Noexperience needful Write for full particulars. 


EMPIRE MEDICINE CO., - Buffalo, N. ¥ 


For years I have saved recipes from js turned inte the pan. A friend told Hele € Troy's ks a 
the good cook department. Getting pos- me that instead of pouring it back into oat er a Pos a a anit bags fs 
session of an old horticultural society the kettle and spending a discouraging ™Y W#Y; toa. I also quilt together on 
repart, tastefully,,bound and of handy half day over it, as_I have done, she the machine, four 25-]b flour bags, and STANDARD FARM BOOKS 
sizes" glhhed alxtrip df bright «coloréd™ kite doin <anestirs= tt carefully and the result\is :tHe: hiéest: ‘oven oleth'4 it { deren a8 : e- 
loth on ‘the back to hide the lettering. thoroughly in the pan for 10 or 15 min- have ever. found—thin,: pliable and brie Gantenee ar »“iniske inactive ir) 
Then with a sharp knife I cut out utes, taking care that she does not long enough to use with “both hands, | ORANGE JUupD COMPANY. ‘ 
groups of three leaves at intervals, break the paper with which the pan is when turning out the boiling contents | 52 Lafayette engi ‘Ste York. NY rt a 
ubout every fourth leaf, leaving a mar- lined. I tried this method not long ago of a heavy kettle.—[M. "Marquette Building Chicago, UL, 

















ADVERTISEMENTS 


‘You Need a Good 
Grindins Mill 


A mew one every year, 
Our French Buhr Stone Mills =."""""".2" 
Money can make. 
They will not only grind for stock, but will grind Grahamflour, Buckwheat flour, and Corn- 
meal for the table, and do it perfectly. We know so well that these mills wi! please you 
that we will sell them on ten faye’ free trial, which is the best guarantee we can 
place onthem. Our free booklet, ‘\irinding for Profit,” tells the story. You should have 

this interesting book without dolay Write for it now, while the mood is on. 


RORDYKE & MARMON CO., 1232 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind, 


and if you get ® good one, you will not need to bay 





IT iS A DEMONSTRATED FACT THAT THE 


Alamo GASOLINE 


ENGINE 








USES LESS FUEL than any other eng on the market. Easy 
to start; Gasoline Mixer 1s less snasttbes on ) any other and more 
easily understood, Does as good work in the coldest weather as 
in July. Igniter is simply pe rfecte. Write for beautiful catalog. 
Built 

‘ly the ALAMO MFG. CO., 43 S. Market St., Boston, 














HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


Jack of All Trades 


—A GASOLINE ENGINE 


of the most modern type for farm use? 
Pumps Water—Saws Wood—Runs Separators 
Shells Corn—Grinds Feed—Churns Butter 
And is adapted to many other jobs on the farm, 
Saves Labor—Ear-s Money 
Write for free descriptive catalogue “U.” 


Fairbanks, Morse & Company, 
NEW YORK. 

















are all the oa 
perfect Foot =.s 






ENGINE. 


SWAN'S 


“ B ENA T * GASOLENE A KNIFE and HAMMER - 



















STANDS STAND ARD youuse . 
CLASS Ss ah Swan's | | 
BY work yourself—no 


experience or e@x- 









ITSELF ee 
necessary an 
forwood RX. liable; tasy to fit 
sawing, 2% Rt kad lay, Wat’ be ben 
threshing ae as oard as 


and general 
shop work, 
Betorebuy- 
ing, write 
for Catalog 
c L 


comes 
slate, Unequalied for new roofs. “Ideal for covering old 
Pinel eth Selby Ht eee agers ae 
~ Above al |, an eee 
building and roof re for Sample and Circulars. 
THE A. F 


od petra Send iO NASSAU ST. NEW YORE. 
ee 
SSS 


HOMESEEKERS 
ay Sac 





Abenagque Machine 
orks, 
Westminster Station, Vt 











Good farms can be secured on the 
Prices reasonable. 
healthful, never very cold or 
wy very hot. All marketable crops 
grown. Rainfall ample and well 


Rett Fo  pactienione oe write to 
EL F. Smith, Traffic Mgr., Nashville, Tenn. 


BRAINS OR MUSCLE? 


which makes the most money? A 









A Steady Water Supply} | [ 


is the sure result of the use of our 


Webster 


“Handy Man’ 


Gasoline Engine, 


Walking beam pump 
jack attached. Fitsany 
pump and suited to 
either deep or shailow 
wells, Bestthing ever 





































makes light work of cream separating, 
churning, pumping, feed cutting, etc. 
Gives you more time to plan and direct 
other work. ‘Hundreds ot our engines 
in practical, profitable, everyday use. 
Shall we mail catalog and prices? 
THE BUICK MFG. CO. 
425 Howard Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


ee 


made for the purpose. 
11.2 Full Horse Power. Pulley for belting to 
light machinery—grinding, pepereeng: cream, 
—— 7 epraying. irrigating, etc. Simple, 
sa + ent. ully guarantee 

aiden ¢ ical and Horizontal Engines of all kt ds. FREER. 


weasTeR mF. CO., 1076 W. 15th St., Chicago, tile, 


PREPARED ROOFING FELTS. 


We can save you money on your wants in 
this line. We offer you Two-Ply Tarred 
Roofing Felt, 108 square feet to the roll, 
complete with caps, nails and cement, 
per roll, @1.15, Three-ply complete, per 
roll, $1.85. Vuleanite the highest 
rade on the market, complete as above. 
*rice per roll, @1,60, We have all kinds 
of Roofing. Write for Free Catalogue No. 
25 on material bought from Sheriffs’ and 
Receiveio Sales. CHICAGO HOUSE WREUK- 
ING CO., W. 85th and Iron Streets, Chicago. 


Horse-High Bull-Strong 


Jos want the best—we have it. Made of 
igh Carbon Colled Spring Stee! Wire, ye = ~ 

sabes y Caiventned, Sold 

Farmer direct Wholesale Factory j A. 

SFARM FENCE 200 to 5600 A ROD 

=a Fully guaranteed—you to be the judge. | 

Ornamental Lawn Fence Te. to 47¢. per —= 

# Poultry Fence, Farm Gates ete., 

ceptionally low prices. Catalogue tres. 

2 KITSELMAN BROS. Box 203 Mancie, Indiana, { 















FOR INFORMATION AS TO FRUIT 
AND TRUCKING LANDS, GRAZING 
es SOIL AND CLIMATE 

n Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
y Be - and Florida, along the 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
RAILROAD, 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural and 


Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Fla. 
DRILLING 


WELL mecrines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
Ghallow wells \n any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers, 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cag 
operate them easily, Send for catalog. 

WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥. 




















See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Pace. 














BUICK GASOLINE ENGINE | 











Protect the Farm and — us to Love 
We 
every purpose suitable for boy or man, from $2.50 to 


and live in the great ‘‘out-of-doors.’’ make firearms for 


$150.00, 


Send for Our Free Book 


of 128 pages, which tells about the 
““Stevens''—gives pictures and prices, 
Contains interesting articles on Hunt- 
ing, Canoeing, Target Shooting, 


PUZZLE be mauled postpaid for 4c, 


in stamps. It is lots of fun—‘‘easy 
when you know how’’—but ey. 
eryone can’t solve it. Can you? 


We recommend Especially 
Our Rifles 


“Stevens-Maynard, Jr.” $3 
Crack Shot” $4 
“‘Favorite,”’ No. {7 $6 


If your dealer won't supply you | 


etc, 


a clever Rifle Puzzle will 


—send to us. We will sell to 
you by mail, express paid. 





J.Stevens Arms & Tool Co. Main Street 


CHICOPEE FALLS , MASS. 














gricultural Drain Tile stednein F:24o88 ors 


BEST that long experience, thor- 
ough equipment and superior clay will produce, Tile drained janc. is 
the earliest, easiest worked and most productive. Makealso Sewer Pipe, 
Chimne y Tops, Red and Fire Brick, Oven Tileand Supply Mortar Colors, 
Cement, Plaster, Lime, etc. Write for what you want. 70 Third Aves 














LAWN FENCE 


Many designs. Cheap as 
ee na wood. 32 page Catalogue 
large. nent ee free. Special Prices to Ceme- 





Colled Spring mos and Soft Gotventes 
TE FOR CATALOGUE 
~ The Brown Fence & Wire 
Cleveland, 0. 


teriesandChurehes. Address 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box Bb Winchester, Ind 
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A SQUARE OFFER 


Knowing that the readers of this ern will not only be 
interested in, but be greatly benefited by, GooD HOUSEKEEPING, 
we have concluded arrangements with its publishers whereby our 
readers can secure it in connection with our journal, at a very low 
price for the two. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 





Writers most 
prominent in their 
respective spheres 
are contributing 
real GooD HovusE.- 
KEEPING matter, 
covering not only 
the homely details 
of everyday work, 
but also in a bright 
and readable way 
the principles un- 
derlying all vital 
questions affecting 
the home life in its 
broadest sense. 


A “homey” mag. 
azine — original, 
bright and iull of 
good cheer is Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, It 
has a distinct flavor 
which fascinates 
and yet helps every 
member of the fami- 
ly —father, mother, 
daughter, son. Its 
growth is phenome. 
nal yet stable— 
125,000 every 
month. Atleast 160 
pages — illustrated. 


GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING 























“a we will send you Goop HovusEKEEPInG and this 
journal both one year, either new or renewal. 


Send Us $1.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
Homestead Building. 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK, 
Marquette B uilding. 


52 Lafayette Place. 
































